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THE LATE SESSION. 


Nort only is the late wearisome and unprofit - 
able session brought to a close, but most people 
will be disinclined to hear more about it. 
It began in February—if, it deed, it began then 
—with vague promises of a few measures made 
by Ministers and not by the Crown; and of 
these the majority hav» fallen through, owing 
as much to the indecision and bad management 
of the Government, and the indifference of the 
House of Commons, as to the obstructionist 
tactics of the Home Rule members. Not the 
least remarkable feature of the session 
was the apathy or subserviency of the 
Upper House. The measure which encoun- 
tered the greatest resistance in the Commons, 
and occupied their attention for two hun- 
dred hours—the Army Discipline Bill—was 
passed almost sub silentio by the Lords, occupy- 
ing only two hours. So it was with other 
bills. The peers have almost abandoned their 
prerogative of co-ordinate legislation during 
the session, and have been simply a body to 
register the decrees of the Lower House, or 
rather of the Ministers who rule both assem- 
blies. To suit official exigencies, it seems 
probable that another session of the present 
Parliament will be held. But if the country 
could be polled, the decision would probably 
be in accordance with the view expressed by 
Mr. Mundella at Sheffield on Monday, that the 
dissolution should take place as speedily as 
possible. 

The Prorogation Speech, as might be expected, 
takes note only of work done, and makes the 
most of it. Ministers are careful not to record 
their failures. They donot tell of their inability 
to obtain Parliamentary sanction to the new 
Criminal Oode; of the breakdown of the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, so urgently required in the inte- 
rests of the mercantile community; of the 
disappearance of their County Boards Bill, a 
make-believe measure which went out of 
existence amid the contempt of all parties ; and 
of the withdrawal of the Valuation Bill, for the 
third time in as many sessions. In the Queen's 
Speech a great parade is made of the passing of 
the Army Discipline Bill, which embodies in a 
complete code the laws relating to the military 
forces. The discussion of this measure, though 
very protracted, was of essential service. Some of 
its harsher provisions were expunged or modi- 
fied, and the scandal of the flogging system 
considerably abated. Although Lord Harting- 
ton did not carry the whole of his party with 
him in his bold motion for abolishing corporal 
punishment in the army, he achieved a moral 
victory. The abolition of the lash is, as Lord 
Derby says, only a question of time. The 
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Government at the last moment managed to 
get through their equivocal Public Loans Bill, 
and a fragment of their legislative proposal 
relative to banking and joint-stock. companies. 
But with one striking exception, they failed to 
make any advance with their bills for remedy- 
ing local evils in Scotland and Ireland. 


That exception was the Irish University Bill, 
with the history and scope of which our readers 
are familiar. Early in the session the Govern- 
ment abandoned in despair the task of dealing 
with this problem, and only when The O’Connor 
Don, and the debates on his proposal, had 
placed them in a position of great embarrass- 
ment, did they take the question in hand. 
Even then they evaded responsibility by intro- 
ducing a skeleton measure in the Lords, which 
only received some measure of form and sub- 
stance when it came down to the Commons. 
The new Act merges the Queen’s University 
into the Royal University, which will be 
empowered to grant degrees and prizes to 
non-resident as well as resident students. It is 
still a tentative measure. A Senate has yet to 
be appointed, which has almost carte blanche 
to devise a scheme of education, scholarships, 
etc., to be defrayed by Parliamentary grants. 
This governing body, if guided by the preva- 
lent tone of feeling in Parliament as well as by 
the instructions laid down in the bill, will de- 
vise a plan which will covertly endorse the 
principle of result fees in aid of denomina- 
tional colleges. The Government indeed have 
already sanctioned this course by describing the 
measure in the Queen's speech as a fitting 
supplement to the enactment of last session as 
to intermediate education,” of which the 
provision for result fees was the promi- 
nent feature. The Irish University Bill, 
thus altered, was acquiesced in by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and the Home Rulers. From 
the time when this particular bill became safe, 
Irish obstruction ceased to be Aotive, and its 
hand was further paralysed by the measure 
setting apart 1, 300, 000“. out of the Irish Church 
surplus to provide pensions for Irish National 
School teachers. | 

Of other ecclesiastical measures which to 
some extent occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment it is not needful to say much. The 
session opened with half-a-dozen proposals to 
deal with the long-lived Burials difficulty. 
Mr. Osborne Morgan did not succeed in securing 
a place by the usual ballot, and did not there- 
fore proceed with his bill; but he announced 
his intention of supporting Mr. Balfour’s more 
restricted proposal on the second reading, with 
the view of amending it in committee. That 
measure, opposed by the Government, was 
talked out, and disappeared. Mr. Monk's bill 
for creating ‘‘a Dissenters’ corner” in church- 
yards was thrown out, notwithstanding the 
support of the Government, by 160 to 129 
votes. Mr. Ritchie’s proposal, which aimed to 
give the incumbent the option of allowing other 
burial services than that of the Established 
Church, was never discuesed, Mr. Wilbrabam 
Egerton was equally uneuccessful with his 
Additional Burial Grounds Bill. Then came 
the turn of Mr. Marten, who dodged his little 
bill through the Commons, and by the aid of 
the Government it was carried through the 
Lords, spite of the protest of Earl Granville 
and other peers. This act allows the creation 
of new cemeteries—whether needed or not, and 
without the safeguards of the Burial Acts—by 
means of the local authority,” which may be 
compelled to take action by the Local Govern- 


ment Board. The main question has not, 
therefore, been fully discussed this session, but 
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should the Liberals come into power as the 
result of the general election, it will no doubt 
be settled on the lines laid dowa in Mr. Osborne 

Morgan’s bill. 

Though no recorded results, except in one 
instance, appear in the Prorogation Speech, 
the bills and motions of private members were 
well discussed. There was the annual debate 
on Mr. Trevelyan’s County Franchise Bill, 
which was rejected by a larger majority than in 
the preceding year. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, by 
substituting a local option” resolution for his 
Permissive Bill, got a larger following, and 
the temperance cause has been considerably 
strengthened by the report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the subject. The usual motions on 
public questions of minor importance came on 
in due course. That of Mr. Chaplin, for tke 
appointment of a royal commission to inquire 
into agricultural depression, was accepted by 
the Government, and its appointment is paraded 
in a separate paragraph of the Queen’s Speech. 
This monster inquiry will no doubf bring 
together a vast body of information which will 
probably be given to the world when agriculture 
has revived. 

Foreign and colonial affairs have occupied a 
good deal, though not an inordinate share, of 
the attention of Parliament. The session began 
(in December) with a debate on the Afghan 
war, and ended with a discussion on the same 
subject, terminating with a count out. At the 
earliest sittings the policy of that campaign 
was endorsed by a large majority in the 
Commons, and towards the close of the session 
both Houses, though not without some demur, 
adopted votes of thanks to the Viceroy, the 
commanders, and the troops engaged in the 
operations which the Treaty of Gandamak 
brought to a close. There were debates, though 
not party divisions, on the Treaty of Berlin, 
remarkable for the facility of Ministers in 
minimising their obligations, and repudiating 
responsibility for the engagements they had 
entered into. That Russia has loyally evacuated 
Turkish territory seems in their eyes to condone 
the non-surrender to the Sultan of the 
Balkan frontier and tho egregious failure of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. Discussions on 
Indian finance obliged the Government to order 
large retrenchments of expenditure in our 
Eastern Empire, but failed to induce them to 
abandon the proposal to eaddle India with the 
greater portion of the cost of the late campaign. 
Egyptand the Khedive,and our latest acquisition 
the island of Cyprus, have occupied some atten- 
tion, but the session has closed without much 
light having been thrown upon fhe course of 
events which brought about the depo- 
sition of Ismail Pasha and our exact 
relations with his successor. The war in 
South Africa bas also been discussed in various 
forms. On only one occasion was the policy of 
the Government directly challenged. Just 
before Easter Sir Charles Dilke proposed a 
motion suggesting that Sir Bartle Frere ought 
to have been recalled, and after a debate 
damaging to the Government, he was defeated 
by 306 to 246 votes; the smallest majority which 
the Government have lately obtained on any 
question of foreign or colonial policy. 

Although the two wars to which Kngland was 
committed early in the year hive absolutely or 
nearly been brought to a close, Lord Beacons- 
field’s Cabinet has perceptibly lost prestige 
during the session. In domestic affairs it has 
been careless, vacillating, and disingenuous. 
Its „ spirited foreign policy” fails to arouse 
enthusiasm, as its delusive results come into 


view, and the burdens it entails are beginning 
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to be felt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
has, to a great extent, evaded the necessity 

for increased taxation, and put off the evil day. 

But the accumulated deficits which are the 

outcome of Tory rule will have to be met; 

though possibly, just before next year’s Budget 

with a heavy expenditure to be provided for—is 

due, the Government may decide to take the 

chance of a general election, leaving a legacy of 

debt to their successors. 


THE MORALS OF LIBERAL UNION. 


Ir is perhaps not a very encouraging symp- 
tom of political progress in the immediate 
future that at most Liberal gatherings the 
prominent cry is not a distinct demand for any 
special measure of reform, but rather an 
insistance on the suppression of almost all 
definite aims, at least as far as home politics 
are concerned, for the purpose of securing 
party union. For certain exceptional reasons, 
applicable to the approaching crisis of a general 
election, we are not disposed to dispute the 
wisdom of this course just now, so long as it is 
kept within the limits of common-sense and 
political morality. But common-sense sug- 
gests that when we shout for Liberal union we 
do not, or at least ought not, to mean a mongrel 
mixture of effete Whiggery and mild Con- 
servatiem. And political morality requires 
that we should not substitute a mercenary 
assault on the Treasury Bench for the advocacy 
of principles conscientiously held to be of vital 
importance to the present good of the nation. 
It is surely as true of any real Liberal party, 
as it is of the Liberal soul, that it ‘‘ deviseth 
liberal things, and by liberal things shall 
stand.” Unfortunately there is for the most 
part considerable difference of opinion as to the 
particular Liberal devices to be wrought out. 
And some nominal Liberals, tired of the dusty, 
or sometimes even muddy, roads of progress, 
acquire so keen a perception of the difficulties 
and dangers of every possible advance, that the 
practical issue is identical with Conservatism. 
‘Under such circumstances it is necessary to ask 
ourselyes whether. there is any fundamental 
distinction at all between a Liberal and a Con- 


servative policy, and if so, how far the main. 


principles of Liberal policy can help us in 
deciding on the terms of Liberal union at any 
particular crisis? If ever there was a time 
that called for a distinct answer to such a 
question it is the present one. And if we give 
our own view of what the answer sbould be, 
it is not with the object of disputing the prac- 
tical necessities under which we lie, but rather 
of favouring an intelligent and reasonable 
understanding of those necessities. The Liberal 
who suppresses his own private interpeta- 


tion of Liberalism merely because he is 
bullied into acquiescence by the voluntary 


agents of an aspiring millionaire with no par- 


ticular views, and afraid of all pledges, will net 
be of much use in a contest, and may indeed be 
turned intoa traitor by any insidious Tory with 


a ready ear for crotchets and a facility for pro- 
mising consideration. 


thistles. 
Now the fundamental 


politicians. 


} matured to take its place. He has no adequate 


On the other hand, the 
men who are willing to postpone questions of 
special interest to them because they have 
intelligence enough to understand the true 
relation of such questions to the general line of 
progress suggested by fundamental Liberal 
principles, will have hope in their patience, 
because they are sure that their apparent self- 
suppression is no more than the storing of seed 
for a rotation of crops from ground which is 
in the meantime being cleared of briars and 


characteristic of 
political Liberalism was not unfairly stated the 
other day at the opening of the Leicester 
Liberal Club. Modern history reveals e cer- 
tain law of progress, according to which the 
blessings of life, not pleasures merely, but 
knowledge, freedom, power of self-government 
are gradually extended from the few to the 
many. We do not mean that the perception of 
such a law is confined to any one school of 
But we do say that it has a special 
fascination for the genuine Liberal. It is to him 


tion of contemporary politics. And he is 80 
confident of the beneficent action of this law 
that his main ideg of political activity is the 
destruction of such barriers gs impede it, and 
the promotion of such institutions as may foster 
it. On the other hand, a man of a Conservative 
tendency sees difficulties and has fears. He 
would feel insulted at being told that he is an 
enemy of progress, because he is not consciously 
so. But he is always afraid that the old exclu- 
sive system may be destroyed before the diffusion 
of a higher life among the masses is sufficiently 


faith in the educational influence of freedom. 
He is shocked by new-fangled abuses while 
quite insensible to worse results from old cor- 
ruptions that for lack of novelty do not rouse 
his attention, The result is that the Conserva- 
tive, though he always commends sound 
and cautious progress, would delay taking 
the necessary steps to attain it until the 
advent of a general state of enlightenment 
and purity impossible without the intermediate 
risks that appear to him suicidal. But the 
true Liberal’s faith in humanity is second only 
to his faith in God, and is indeed involved 
therein. 

Such being at least one aspect of the funda- 
mental difference between Conservatives and 
Liberals, let us see what light the observation 
throws on the morals of Liberal union. It is 
obvious that the purpose of such union must be 
to secure the widest scope possible in the present 
and in the immediate future for the operation of 
the law above noted. And if there is a conflict 
as to the details of policy, then those measures 
which command the most general consent, and 
are likely to have the widest and most repro- 
ductive influence, should be preferred. We 
shall speak most plainly if we give particular 
instances. A correspondence bas appeared in 
the papers from which it would appear that some 
Liberal advocates of the Permissive Bill would 
rather vote for a supporter of the present 
Ministry, if such a candidate would consent to 
give the bill a trial, than for a Liberal who 
declined to pledge himself. Now in order to 
judge the morality of such a course fairly, 
we must suppose it to be successful, 
and that an experiment in the direction 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson's proposals could 
be secured at the cost of keeping up the 
bastard Imperialism of the day. Will any fair- 
minded man, however deeply impressed with 
the evils of the liquor traffic, maintain that 
such a course would give the widest scope in 
the present and in the immediate future to the 
law by which the blessings of life are being 
gradually diffused from the many to the few? 
We know, and we deeply feel, all that may be 
said about the curse of drink. But according 
to the principles of the bill, such an experi- 
ment must wait on local feeling and be limited 
in action. On the other hand, the curse of Impe- 
rialism extends wherever the British dominion 
extends, and directly or indirectly embraces the 
whole world. Deliverance from this blight 
would immediate affect for the better the pro- 
spects of hardly less than three hundred millions 
of human beings; and indirectly would give 
some additional security to life all over the 
world. The policy of Imperialism has been to 
sacrifice peoples and provinces to dynasties and 
Cabinets. A reversal of it would initiate a new 
era for South-Eastern Europe, and more humane 
relations with barbarous or semi-barbarous 
tribes both in Africa and Asia. 
therefore, that, viewed in the light of the funda. 
mental characteristic of Liberalism, there can 
be no hesitation in the choice between the pro- 
mise of an experiment, however beneficent, that 
can only embrace a few thousands, and a change 
of foreign policy that would benefit directly 
almost a third of the whole human race. It is 
on such considerations that we would base the 
duty of Liberal union at the present crisis. 
They do not suggest, much less justify, the con- 
cealment of any article in our political creed. 
But they do teach that as arrogance and im- 
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the main feature of interest in the contempla- | 


We maintain, 


morality in foreign policy, by the extravagance 
it requires, by the distress it spreads, by the 
official and class interests it fosters, docs more 


— 
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the expense of the many, so the first duty of 
Liberals who believe in the great law of pro- 
gress above referred to is to condemn and 
abolish the source of migchief by bringing 
about a change in the advisers of the Crown. 


NATIONAL ARMAMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


EvEN those members of the recent Conference 

on International Law who objected to the 

introduction of the question dealt with 

in Mr. Richard’s weighty paper— which 

appears elsewhere—must admit that there is an 

intimate connection between the two subjects. 

It is true, as Mr. Richard stated, that the rela- 

tion between them is one of contrast, rather 

than of affinity, since ‘‘laws are silent in the 

midst of arms, and there can be no inter- 

national law while the nations are practically 
proclaiming to each other that might makes 
right—that the only Jaw that really avails is 
the law of the strongest, to which all conside- 
rations of justice, reason, and religion must be 

subordinated.” 

What are called the horrors of war” are 
palpable enough; but the mischiefs arising 
from an armed peace, while as injurious; are 
less direct and more subtle. The pro- 
digious cost of multitudes of armed men, 
of huge navies, and of military appliances 
of the highest scientific type, is obvious; as 
is also the -waste of human energy which they 
involve. But the selfishness and tho distrust 
which keep apart possible belligerents; the 
excitement and preoccupation of mind which dis- 
place all other topics in popular estimation, 
and make savants and scientists seem like 
dreamers in comparison with military and 
diplomatic chiefs—all these put obstacles in the 
way of human progress which can be measured 
only by a few, and can bardly be measured to 
the fullest extent by even the most thoughtful 
and observant of mankind. 

This is not speculation only, it is sober and 
patent fact; of which wo in this country have 
had painful proofs. The Russo-Turkish war, 
the Afghan war, and the African war, have had 
an obvious tendency to deteriorate the public 
life of England, and to affect most prejudicially 
all our legislation. The fact that the Army 
Discipline Bill has, during the recent session, 
consumed more time, and excited more heat, 
in Parliament than any other topic is a 
typical fact; and it is equally certain 
that the financial derangements caused by our 
recent wars, the full effect of which has 
yet to be felt, will tell unfavourably on the 
legislative work of another session. And if our 
purely domestic affairs are thus affected by the 
unrestrained prevalence of the military spirit, 
what hope is there that the difficulties and 
intricacies of international law will receive 
adequate attention, or call forth the earnest- 
ness and intelligence of the nation? The 
demands of militarism are, in truth, as bound- 
less as they are inexorable; while compliance 
with them renders more or less impossible 
obedience to the laws of political science, 
morality, or religion. 

We do not wonder, therefore, that Mr. 
Richard should attach to international peace 
an importance infinitely greater than to inter- 
national coinage, or copyright, or postage, or 
any other of the material or mental interests in 
which nations have a common concern. For a 
friendly feeling is absolutely essential to mutual 
agreement in relation to all these interests, and 
friendliness is endangered, if it be not impos- 
sible, where nations vie with each other in ex: 
tending their armies and navies, and multiplying 
the deadliest missiles which misdirected scien- 
tific skill can possibly supply. Nor can any 
anachronism be greater than that involved in 
efforts to bring about a good understanding in 
regard to the peaceful pursuits and arts 
of life, while no corresponding efforts are 
made to secure a similarly good understanding 
in relation to the security of nations from the 
devastating effects of war. It was therefore 
natural that Mr. Richard should have expressed 
an almost passionate desire that the programme 


than almost anything else to pamper tho few at 
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of the Law of Nations he was then addressing | 
should have a share in the large and nobler work 
of bringing the great communities of mankind 
in their organised and collective capacity to 
acknowledge the authority of a common law, 
and take some steps, at least, towards the 
establishment of a general tribunal before which 
their differences may be adjudicated on prin- 
ciples of reason and justice, instead of by an 
appeal to the bloody arbitrament of the sword.” 
The object of Mr. Richard was, however, not 
‘so much to further the cause of arbitration as 
a means of adjusting international differences 
when they bave arisen, as to promote a general 
reduction of armaments on the part of European 
nations. That surely cannot be regarded as 
Utopian or Quixotic! It is a very long way 
from the adoption of peace principles“; nor 
does it involve anything irrational or imprac- 
ticable. It cannot be a law of nature that 
between four and five millions of men should 
always be in arms in Europe at one time; or 
that nearly six hundred and fifty millions of 
money should be annually taken from the 
capital and industry of nations to support the 
European military system. To sit down re- 
signedly to a conclusion so melancholy would 
indeed be to pass sentence of condemnation on 
our boasted civilisation, and to place Europe on a 
level with far less fayoured quarters of the world. 
Is there no remedy for this system of folly 
and mutual ruin?” asks Mr. Richard, and he 
gives a practical answor to his own inquiry. 
He reminds us that Sir Robert Peel—a sober- 
minded statesman, and no mere theorist—in- 
sisted that the true interest of Europe was to 
come to some common accord, so as to enable 
every country to reduce its military armaments ; 
that, when Mr. Oobden made proposals for a 
mutual reduction of armaments, Lord Palmer- 
ston expressed full concurrence in his aims; 
that the present Prime Minister has urged the 
adoption of a similar policy; that the late 
French Emperor’s proposal to hold a 
congress of European States for this 
purpose failed through the opposition 
of England; and that the discussions on the 
question in foreign States have been of a hope- 
ful character. Recent events have, no doubt, 
interposed obstacles in the way of this bene- 
ficent movement; but now that we have peace 
on the European Continent, at least, the time 
has come when the voice of reason, and the 
voice of Christianity, may again be heard. A 
revived commerce and financial retrenchment, 
resulting from this cessation of conflict, will 
bring with them immeasurable benefits; but a 
time of calm restfulness will be turned to the 
highest of all uses if there be general and 
sincere exertions to diminish the riek of future 
struggles, and to bring their disastrous results 
within the smallest possible limits. 


TO AUSTRALIA IN FORTY DAYS, 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


The advertising columns of the daily Press have 
familiarised us with the otherwise startling 
announcement To Australia in forty days.” Few, 
however, have realised what it means. I purpose, 
therefore, giving the readers of the Nonconformist a 
brief account of how the thiug is done. On a certain 
day last year I left Tavistock-square, carpet-bag in 
hand, for a trip to New Zealand. The attractive 
advertisement of the Orient Steam Navigation 
Company ” had proved too great a temptation for 
me, So taking train at Fenchurch-street, I 
was soon at Tilbury Fort, and on board the 
steamer. In these travelling times most people are 
acquainted with the huge vessels which rush 
hither and thither at racehorse speed over 
the pathless abyss of waters which encircles 
our snug little island home. Four journeys 
across the Atlantic had prepared me pretty 
well for the stupendous vehicle. But not quite. 
I soon realised that a ten days’ voyage to New 
York or Quebec was a very different thing from a 
trip of fifteen thousand miles. In a word, I found 
myself one of a moderate sized township, consisting 
of a long street with a farmyard at one end and 
a promenade at the other. A herd of bullocks, 
several pens of sheep, a score of Berkshire porkers, 
tome hundreds of fowls, ducks, turkeys, &c., and 
a sleek Alderney milking cow constituted the live 


ciles for the passengers, and the elaborate kitchens 

where the hundred and forty meals were to be pre- 

pared for the by-and-by hungry six hundred. 

Right in the centre of the vessel were the spacious 

dining-halls, where three times a day would be 

transacted the most important business of the com- 

munity. A couple of minature hotels were also 

found hereabouts, where lovers of Bass and Guin- 

ness would get their wants supplied. Below this 

important street were the sleeping berths of the 

steerage passengers—a vast cellar-like apartment 

fitted up with some hundreds of bunks, and sundry 

rough-and-ready contrivances for victualling pur- 

poses. Underneath all this was the cargo of some 
two thousand tons weight. Looking down through 
a skylight on the main deck you beheld the powerful 
machinery which was to propel this floating town 
through storm and tempest, at the rate of over 
three hundred miles a day for forty days. Is it 
possible,” one could not help asking, ‘‘ that yonder 
slumbering giant can be stirred up to so appalling a 
task? By-and-by came the reply. The captain 
mounted his bridge, the engineers got their signal, 
and, almost noiselessly, the ponderous mass moved 
forward. Going down into the engine-room the 
propelling power was at once seen. A shaft of steel 
some seventeen inches iu diameter, and over 200 
feet in length, with the fan or screw at its end, 
revolved in obedience to the mandate of a pair of 
4,000-horsepower engines at the rate of about fifty- 
eight times a minute. And so on we went, more 
than a ton of coal being consumed every half-hour to 
sustain the requisite power. Our first stoppage, after 
embarking sundry passengers and various eatables 
at Plymouth, was at St. Vincent, one of the Cape- 

de- Verde group of islands, where we replenished our 
stock of coal. This unfortunate operation occupied 
some thirty-six hours. Barges laden with sacks of 
coal came alongside the vessel, and these were 
hauled on deck by steam power and emptied down 
sundry coal-holes, smothering the whole ship with 
the dust. By way of amusement for the 
passengers there were boats, manned by 
swarthy natives to take them on _ shore 
at one shilling per head, and for those 
who chose to remain on board there was an exhibi- 
tion of diving skill on the part of a score or so of 
negro youths. Sixpences thrown into the water 
were invariably caught by these fearless divers 
before they reached the bottom. The next stoppage 
was at Capetown, another coaling station. Here 
nearly all the passengers went ashore, as the stay 
promised to be more protracted. In addition to 
some four hundred tons of food for our engine fires, 
fresh provision had to be made for the six hundred 
human machines on board. A boatload of bullocks 
were taken in, hauled over the ship's side by cords 
fixed to their horns, a revolting process which 
justly merited a criminal prosecution on the part of 
everyone concerned in the barbarity. Sundry other 
gapsin our larder were also filled up here, and after 
a couple of days’ delay we again steamed off. By 
way of amusement we had a succession of concerts, 
which, through a fortunate abundance of musical 
talent on board, were remarkably good. The 
various means resorted to for killing time revealed 
the tastes of the passengers. A majority smoked 
through the hours, Others played at cards. 
The sporting fraternity gambled, laying bets 
with one another as to the number of miles 
made daily. A small minority assembled 
morning and evening for Divine worship. 
The young men indulged in athletic sports, and 
the young girls in more or less elaborate flirtations. 
At least three decided matches were made up on 
board—the hottest courtships being a couple of 
middle-aged affairs. One furrow-browed New 
Zealander fell prone before the glances of a buxom 
lass—‘‘ fair, fat, and forty —and a tall Australian 
sheep-farmer succumbed to the witching smiles of 
about as fascinating a girl as ever flirted on board 
ship. It was evidently a very serious matter as 
far as the male gender was concerned, fully bearing 
out the oft-repeated assertion that love, like the 
small-pox, is always worst when taken late in life. 
A considerable portion of our passengers were 
returning colonists—prosperous men who had been 
„home for a trip. An interesting study these. 
Many of them were wholly illiterate, and nearly 
all exceedingly purse-proud and opiniative. If 
they were fairly representative men no one need 
wonder at the repeated ‘‘ storms in a teapot” at 
the colonies. The gentlemanly instincts seemed 
painfully wanting, and in their place there appeared 
a vulgar sort of pride which was very suggestive of 
shoddy. This pride was specially displayed on the 
decks and at the entertainments, Although the first 
and second saloon passengers were practically, one as 


stock. Below deck were the hundreds of domi- 


| regards social status, a wall of separation was 


placed between them as high and impassable as 

that which separated the Jews and Samaritans. 

Young men and women, whose ancestors probably 

left England at the public expense, if not for 

their country’s good,” were highly indignant if a 

second-class passenger came between the wind and 

their nobility. The best part of the play was that 

those selfsame purse-proud oolonists lost no oppor- 

tunity of sneering at “aristocratic” England: 

the truth, probably, being that they had been 

disappointed in their efforts to edge their way into 

society—their intense egotism effectually barring 

their entrance. There are a good many delusions 

afloat touching colonial life, but nothing can be 
more delasive than the common notion that change 
of residence alters social relationships, Working- 
men get into their heads an idea that a master in 
Australia, New Zealand, or Canada is an altogether 
different being from an English one, The fact is 
he is, as a rule, much more severe and exacting, 

the only difference being that, whereas in England, 
labour being in excess of demand, the employer 
has the advantage, in the colonies it is altogether 
the reverse, and the employé gets it. It is purely 
a question of supply and demand. As to social 
equality, it is nowhere further off than in 
our colonies, and nowhere do all the vices of the 
old world flourish more luxuriantly. This, however, 
is somewhat of a digression. The run across the 
Indian Ocean was chiefly remarkable for the 
change of temperature which it brought. A 
piercing cold overtook us, and heavy rugs, great 
coats, sealskin jackets, and other arctic appendages 
had to be routed out of their hidden resting-places 
in the luggage-hold. Onward, however, went our 
good ship, doing her three hundred and twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty miles per day, until the 
joyful tidings ‘‘ Land ahead sounded in our ears, 
and Greater Britain” appeared on the horizon. 
I have only incidentally referred to the victaalling 
department, but something further is demanded of 
what is perhaps the most difficult part of the 
whole enterprise. Anyone who has undertaken to 
cater for a party of fifty or sixty at a picnic for 
one day only will appreciate the difficulties to be 
overcome by the unhappy steward who has to 
supply the wants and the fancies of ten times as 
many, not for one day only but for sixty. The 
task is simply heroulean. How is it accomplished ? 
In the first place, assuming, of course, that all 
necessary supplies have been procured and stored 
in their respective places—the live stock in their 
stalls and pens, some thousands of pounds of dead 
meat in the ice-house, innumerable bottles of ale, 
wines, and spirits in the department sacred to such 
important items, about a couple of thousand bags 
of flour for the chief baker’s use, groceries 
of all kinds enough to stock a good-sized 
shop, medicines for the dispensary, fruits and 
vegetables almost beyond computation, and 
tinned mests, condensed milk, &c., in large 
quantities— say, assuming all these requisites to 
be on board, which, of course, is a mere matter of 
calculation and arrangement, the problem to be 
solved is how to place it all before the six hundred 
passengers in the due order of breakfast, dinner, 
and tea. In the first place, then, I repeat, each 
division of the passengers has its appointed hours 
for meals—-the third class being half-past seven, 
half-past twelve, and half. past four o'clock; the 
second class, half-an-hour later, and the first class 
at nine, five, and eight o’clock, with an informal 
lunch hour somewhere midway between breakfast 
and dinner, To each department is allotted a sepa- 
rate staff of stewards, who are the sbip’s parlour 
and house ‘‘ maids.” These young men have to 
bear the chief brunt of the difficulty, and in rough 
weather their task is especially hard—carrying 
hot joints about a house suffering from a series 
of epileptic fits, or hurrying to and fro along a 
street with trays of tea and coffee during the con- 
vulsions of an earthquake. Every now and then 
a specially vicious lurch or roll of the vessel will 
clear a table almost, precipitating dishes and hot 
joints and gravy, or dozens of cups of scalding tea 
into the laps of the long-suffering guests. This of 
course means double trouble for stewards, 
I say nothing about the internal convulsions of 
rough weather, and what they mean for ‘‘ chamber 
maids.” The provision made for supplying the 
wants of the passengers is of course graduated 
according to the respective classes. The third class 
get a breakfast of oatmeal porridge and tea or coffee 
and bread-and-butter ; a dinner of soup and meat, 
with an occasional addition of plum- pudding; and a 
plain tea. The second-class have stews, chops, 
eggs-and-bacon, with coffee or tea, for breakfast; 
hot joints, soup, and sundry entrées, with pudding 
or pastry every other day, and an apology fora 
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dessert, for dinner; and cold meat, &., for tea. In 
the first-class saloon the provision is much more 
vecherch#, and so nearly resembles that of a first- 
class hotel as to need no description. All kinds of 
luxuries cover the tables, and the usual apparent 
waste is observable. In rough weather the view at 
dinner-hour is such as to recall the grim lines of a 


in lour, 

Crammed a ey on N crammed ; 

But, vad Sir — * 

All silent, and all damned. 
One of the greatest luxuries is the bath depart- 
ment, and althongh in hot weather the competition 
for the delightful plunge is rather severe, there 
being but one bathroom for each first and second 
class saloon, it is not difficult for all who desire a 
bath to get it at some time or other during the day. 


Experienced housewives will ask, How about the 


table and bed linen?” Well, the supply is remark- 


ably good. How so much spotlesaly white table- | 


cloth can be found I am at a loss to conceive, and 
no one has to complain of his bedroom appoint- 


ments. An ingeniously-contrived drying - room in 


the vicinity of the engine - room supplies a key to 


half the difficulty, but of the rest I am unable to 


speak, . 

- Ohildren seem very happy on board, and, as they 
are easily amused, the time which hangs so heavily 
on their seniors is passed with all the hilarity of a 


off amid the strange surroundings. Prim young 


ladies with pious gift-books in their possession, show - | 
communi: ; 
ties in England, are found flirting with ship’s officers ; 
and others to their hearts’ content ; and ‘‘reverend ” ; 
gentlemen may be heard at night as hilarious over 
their grog and cigars as the Hermit of Coplehurst ” . 
himself. One of our wildest scapegraces was a 


ing their connection with strict religious 


young man who for five years sang as a chorister in 


an English cathedral; and the most profane man on ; 
board was a Scotchman, whose father and mother 
probably deemed it asin to smile on the Sabbath 
Day. A very serious Presbyterian minister passed | 
me the other day with an armful of Captain 


Marryat’s and G. P. R. James’s novels; and a Cam- 
bridge man, who tells us he is going to obtain 


“orders” in Australia, is oftener than 
not at least exhilarated when he retires to his 
cabin bunk ; while another, who has, I suppose, 
obtained these credentials to supernatural agency, | 
I have heard wending his way to bed to the tune 
of ‘‘ Another good man gone wrong.“ Alack I eccle:- | 
siastical routine and Church rules are a very thin 
coating of whitewash which soon gets rubbed off in 
a crowd, Six men whose lives had been moulded | 
according to the pattern drawn in J. J. Gurney’s : 
Thoughts on Habit and Discipline would pro- 
bably have more character, and be of more true 
value in the world than any average thousand of 
church or chapel ceremonialists, either lay or cleric. : 
But our journey ends. Adelaide is in view, and 
although a trifle over the adve: tised time has been 
consumed, owing to a prevailing head - wind during 
a large part of the voyage, still we are near enough 
to maintain the credit of as fine a vessel as ever 
crossed the sea, while our entire freedom from mis- 
hap justifies the highest eulogium that can be passed 
both on captain and crew. Never was a voyage 
more pleasantly made, and never was triumph of 
human skill and ‘business enterprise more clearly 
exemplified than by the safe conveyance of this small f men 8 Quart 
township over thirteen thousand miles of sea at the to english pot t. n death. A Jewish priest, who lived at Jerusalem two 
4 


rate of three hundred miles per day. 


Of course there is a per contra to be, entered 
against my eulogium. No one should go to sea Who 
is not fully prepared to rough it,” or the whole | lived to take more sober views than these, and 
voyage will seem but a protracted wretchedness. 
Your bedroom is scarcely the size of a good ward- 
robe, You dress amid universal convulsions. You 
sleep—if sleep you can—in à perfect Babel of 
strange noises, Near you is a panting steam- 
engine of terrific power, which, in case of accident, 
you know would blew the whole township into the 
air. Underneath are the boilers—a slumbering 
volcano, more tertific in possibilities than tna. 
Half the journey you are the victim of a nausea 
which transforms all table luxuries into sheer 


1 . | © Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos from the Prose o 
abominations. There is no escape from oer Heinrich Heine. With a few ws from the “ Book 
j of Songs.” Selected and translated by J. SNoparass, 

(Trubner and Co., London ; and Gardner, Paisley.) 


able fellow-lodgers. You are consumed with ennui, 
and are disgusted with the spectacle of universal 


ness that fortunate shipowners are able to get a 


Lare led to believe that even at such a charge you 


very queer literature in 
their hands all day. I fancy large parcels: 
of ‘*Parlour Library must go overboard at the 
close of the journey. It is not the least interest- | 
ing study on board ship the revealing of character | 
which takes place. Unconsciously the mask falls 


._ 


idleness. Your liver resolutely refuses to act. You 
pay double price for your Bass, Stewards are 
always hanging out for a tip, and you see nabobs, 
who can afford to propitiate their greed, monopo- 
lising their attentions, and grinning over your 
repeated snubs. 

But there is a resistless charm about travel, and 
so in spite of all these drawbacks and a thousand 
more, such is the demand for the probable wretched- 


couple of guineas a day for its infliction, and you 


are fortunate if you secure the privilege of a 


moderately decent cabin. 
A. C. 


— — 


Literature. 
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HEINRICH HEINE.“ 


Whether or not Mr. Matthew Arnold was 
right when he insisted that the true line of 
development of German poetry lay rather with 
Heine than with Goethe, there can be no doubt 
that Heine’s prose is unequalled for delicacy, 
for grace, and for sinuous subtlety and sug- 
gestiveness. He has shown that the heretofore 
clumsy German is as suitable a vehicle for 
refined satire as the French itself; he has 
revealed unexpected possibilities in it as a 
medium of delicate scorn, of gliding softness, | 
which perhaps also, too often, has something of | 
a slimy trail behind it. From Heine Mr. Arnold 
has learned more than he himself is perhaps 
wholly conscious of. When one thinks of Mr. 
Arnold’s trick of innuendo, so often veiling 
itself under a professed simplicity and uncon- | 
sciousness ; when he thrusts at such men as 


-_ 


calm of Goethe, and deliberately denied 
to him anythin but a middle-size niche in 
the temple of Poesy, was not what Charles 
Kingsley, on being asked by his daughter about 
Heine, deliberately named him—‘‘ a bad man, 
my dear, a bad man.” No, Heine was not 
altogether a bad man, though the iron had 
entered yery deeply into his soul and turned 
his blood to gall. He was a Jew, and to be a 
Jew in Germany at the beginning of the cen- 
tury—he was wont to speak of himself as one 
of the first men of the century,” having, as ho 
held, been born on the first day of the year 
1800—was to be embittered and looked down 
upon. The small princelings of Germany, who 
would not agree in most things, unluckily agreed 
in this, and despised the Jews. Heine hated 
the small prineelings and their miserable 
pretence at government, and became a devotee 
of Napoleon ; no doubt in some degree because 
Napoleon favoured the Jews, as he favoured 
other depressed nationalities. To Heine he 
became a hero, and a hero he remained to 
Heine. If he was a Revolutionist, he could to 
this extent combine it with Imperialism. He 
became a Christian, but confessedly only for 
reasons of convenience; and having passed 
through various phases of freethinking and 
looser deism, he returned finally and firmly to 
the idea of a personal God, and came to per- 
ceive in the Judaism which he had abnegated 
something higher than was to be found in the 
Hellenism to which he had for long been but too 
thorough a devotee, Justice will not be done 
in any sense to Heine till these facts are carried 
with one in reading his booke—so full of subtle 
satire and sarcasm as they are. 

Mr. Snodgrass has done a service in 
bringing into prominence the more earnest and 
elevated elements in Heine's genius as well as 
the lower, and what to the young is oertain to 
be the more attractive —bis veiled sarcasm, and 
cutting raillery. Mr. Snodgrass has con- 
scientiously gone over and made characteristic 


Dean Alford and Mr. Dale under the guise of | “riracts Som most of his works, grouping his 


the utmost politeness and the deepest respect ; 


passages by the books and not by subjects; but 
the reader who comes to the ——. without 


we cannot help recalling many of Heine's hits | any previous knowledge of Heine will manage 


at contemporaries. Never to be forgotten, when | to get av 
once read, for example, is the remark about | an 


the cruel fate that had overtaken the three 
great enemies of Napoleon: Londonderry,” 


good notion of his style of rg t 
of writing, though it must be said that 
his growth of character is not, and could not 
by this method be so emphatically pre- 
sented. All that our space will allow us to do 


he says, out his throat; Louis XVIII. rotted | will be to present a few extracts, chiefly illus- 


on his throne; and Professor Saalfield is still 
professor at Gottingen.” 


trative of Heine’s 1 moods. Through the 
serious humbur of the following we can reach 


This phase of Heine’s genius, which from | one article in a true religious confession :— 


various circumstances has hitherto been the 


lyric poet, is, however, far from that which 
most merits a 
talent; but he was also far more honest-minded 
and more catholio—-in a word, more sincere than 
might be believed from the specimens of his 


rose . ; , Id heath 
with which till now we have been most | may yoy eg en | * 4 — 


miliar in England. It was Heine's privilege 
when a 8 travel in our — 
in his ‘‘ English Fragments he has preserved 
inoisive, 8a full of scorn as they are. 
Much as Mr. Matthow Arnold would repudiate 
the sentiment of that deliverance about West- 
minster Abbey, he must often have admired the 
manner of it, for it is wholly in his spirit. 
Heine, it will be remembered, represents him- 
self as receiving the descriptions of the monu- 
ments from the verger of the Abbey with all 


he had had much pleasure in the N but 
that he would gladly have given do 


would not be possible till it was compl 


Oontinental Revolutionist, whose li 
were only as the angel- 
said to assume for his own purposes. Heine 


to find that there was one thing for which he 
j envied England—the purity of her women 
and her domestic constancies. In much else, 
too, Heine mellowed as he grew older. A 
man who beneath all his raillery and wild 
sarcasm preserved so faithful and fond a love 
for the old woman of the Dammthor”’— 
his mother—who was wont to worship 
Luther, to eulogise the daring and the 
reformer-like honesty of Lessing and of 
Herder, and who penetrated beneath the tinsel 


tion. He was versatile in | remain 


I must expressly contradict the rumour that the 


best known to us, apart from his power as a return to a person God has brought me to the thres- 


hold of any Church, much less led me into its fold. 
No; my religious convictions and opinions have 

ad fren from all sectarianism ; I have been enticed 
by no church bell; I have been dazzled by no altar 
lights; I have not coquetted with any symbolism, nor 
have 1 quite renounced my reason; I have abjured 
gods, from whom I 


3 from them 
in love and friendship. It was ay, 1848, on the 


and last occasion on which I went out, that | bade fare- 


well to the lovely idols to which I had bowed the knee 


many of his rejudices against our country; in the days of my prosperity. Painfully did I drag my 


limbs to the Louvre, and I almost fell into a swoon as I 
entered that splendid hall where the blessed goddess of 
beauty, our dear lady of Milo, stands on her pedestal. 
Long time did I lie at her feet, . 30 bitterly that a 
stone must have had pity on me. though the goddess 
looked down on me with com Lon, it was a compassion 
without cum fort, as of she would say—‘‘Seest thou not that 
I have no arms, and 80 cannot give thee help.” 


And this, on the Bible, may well be taken as 


deferen horrifv a supplement to the foregoing :— 
the — bah ig ay — telling him they } Rightly do men call it the Holy Scripture. He who 


has lost his God can find Him again in this book, and 
towards him who has never known God it sends forth 


uble, eren the breath of the Divine Word. The Jews, who appre- 
treble the fee fi te collection had only been ] ciate the value of precious things, knew right well what 


lete” ; passing on to remark to himself as | they did when, at the burning of the second Temple, 
be turned away that perfect freedom in * — they left to their fate the gold and silver implements of 


sacrifice, 
sentiment not at all likely to recommend itself gute 1 = h Priest adorned with jewels, but saved 


to English Conservatives or, indeed, to English- | thanks be to God, it ot left to the 
; 7. No wonder that the Quarterly ; Sie or to the 1255 of Titus Vespasiaa, the wretch 


terary graces 3 
irs which the’ devil during the splendid era of Ptolemy Philadelphus an 


led Joshua ben Siras ben Eliezar, has 


= 
8 


and I will here impart to you his beautiful words. 
There is in them a sacerdotal joy, and they are as 
refreshing as if they had but yesterday welled forth 
from a fivin human breast, The words are as 
follows :—‘‘ if this is the Book of the Covenant made 
with the Most High God, namely, the law which Moses 
commanded as a precious treasure to the house of Jacob. 
Wisdom floweth therefrom as the water of Pison when 
it is great, and as the water of Tigris when it over- 
floweth its banks in — 2 Instruotion floweth from 
it as the Euphrates when it is great, and as Jordan 10 
the harvest. Correction cometh forth from it as the 
light, and as the water of the Nile in autumn. There 
is none that hath made an end of learning it, there 
none that will ever find out all its mystery, for} 

wisdom is richer than any sea, and its word deeper than 


any abyss. 


As a specimen of Heine’s lighter vein, yet not 
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vithout its graver suggestions, we may give the 
following: — y 

Perfumes are the feelings of flowers, and’ as the 
human heart in the night-time, imagining itself alone 
and unwatched, beats with a fuller pulse, so seems it 
as if the flowers, in musing modesty, await the mantling 
eventide e’er — give themselves up wholly to feeling, 
and breathe forth ther sweetest odours, Flow forth, ye 
perfumes of my heart, and seek beyond the mountains 
the dear ones of your dreams! /She is already laid 
down insleep ; at her feet kneel angels, and when she 
smiles in sleep tis a prayer which the angels echo, In 
her bosom lies heaven with all its bliss; and when she 
breathes my heart, in the distance, trembles, Behind 
the silken lashes of her eyélids the sun has gone down, 
and when she opens them again, then it is day, and the 
birds sing, and the cowbells tinkle, and the hills glisten 
in their emerald garments, and I shoulder my knapsack 
and go on my way. 

The above is really a poem in its way—one 
of many such poems, 1 lyrics, scattered | 
throughout the prose of Heine. The Reisbilder, 
or ‘ravel-pictures,” is, indeed, full of such, 
and his wonderful way of transforming into 
lyric image that passage in the Ohronicle of 
Yim burg which has to do with the lepers will 
not soon be forgotten by any reader the least 
sensitive. Sometimes Heine is acutely obser- 
vant of manners and of minor national charac- 
teristics, as we find in this, our last, extract:— |; 


. 


What pleased me best in th le of Paris was | P 2 C 
1 r thide"aie of dialinatin general science, the initial stage is lost in | two latter were lectures on ‘‘ Wo 


their polite behaviour and their air of distinction. 
Sweet pineapple perfume of politeness! How bene- 
ficently thou refreshed my languishing soul, which had 
endured in Germany so much tobacco-smoke, smell of 
sauerkraut, and rudeness of manners. I was almost 
abashed at such sweet politeness—I, accustomed to the 
clownish German thrust in the ribs without any accom- 
porns apology. During the first week of my stay in 
J intentionally exposed myself to be jostled just 
to have the pleasure o 3 the music of their 
expressions of apology. Not on y by reason of their 
. iteness, but also on account of their language, the 
rench have always had for me a certain grand air. 
For with us in the north of Germany the speaking of 
French is one of the attributes of the higher nobility, 
and so from childhood I always associated the French 
language with the idea of distinguished birth. And yet | 
I find that a Parisian market-woman better 
French than a German canoness with four-and-six 
ancestors. This idiom, which lends to the speaker suc 
an air of distinction, bestowed on the * Sg oa in 
my eyes something delightfully fabulous. arose 
reminiscence of my childhood, The first book from 
which I learned to read French was the Fables of La 
Fontaine. Their simple and rational style impressed 
them on my memory in indelible characters, and when 
I came to Paris and heard French spoken on all sides, I | 
found myself ig sre recalling the fables, and 
imagined myself listening to the well-known voices of 
the animals. Now it was the lion that spoke, and now 
the wolf; then the lamb, or the stork, or the dove. 
Very often, indeed, I fancied that I could distinguish 
the fox’s voice, and then I recalled the words :— 


Eh] bonjour, Monsieur du Corbeau, 
Que vous etes joli! que vous me semblez beau. 
Such reminiscen ces of fable were still more frequently 
awakened after I had penetrated inte that higher 
region in Paris—the World. It was the very world 
from which the blessed La Fontaine had borrowed the 
types of his animal characters, 
Mr. Snodgrass has also translated some of the 
most attractive of the pieces of the Buch der 
Lieder, These are, in most instances, executed 
with care and faithfulness ; but the nicest art, 
and a sense of language the most delicate, are 
essential here. It is doubtful, indeed, if such 
pieces as The Two Grenadiers ” and A Pine | 
tree standeth lonely” can be rendered with 


any approach to truth into another language 
they are really untranslatable. Mr. Snodgrass | manifests Himself, not that it is exhaustive 


has, however, made a valuable addition to 


English literature in this volume, and has] possible or actual.” 


iven usa most attractive and efficient intro- 
uction to the study of Heine. 


KNIGHT’S ‘“‘STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND LITERATURE,”* 


Professor Knight tells us in his preface to hypothesis is the anticipation of a power which 


this yolume that the essays of which it is chiefly 
composed have appeared at intervals during the 
last ten years in various periodicals. The one 


a tendency which pervade the volume; and ma 
ve at least a partial coherence to the whole.” 


he principle of selection by which the author has | essays is that of an Infinite B 


been guided is derived from the subject-matter 
of his topics rather than from their treatment. 
In his own words, They make no pretence 
to learning. . only one or two of the 
perennial problems—those questions of the 
ages, which — — in all the literature of 
philosophy —are discussed; and they are dealt 
with less in relation to the tendencies of the time 
than in their permanent aspects.” To usit seems 
that this is true to a very limited extent. The 
papers form an interesting record of a very im- 
portant period in the intellectual life of their 
writer, and as such they cannot be separated 
from ‘‘ tendencies” which were impulses in the 
development of that life. Professor Knight, 

® many intellectual men who have held a 
definite theological position, has been of late 


Studies in Philosophy and Literature. By Wm. 
Knicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 


„ Theism,” 


= 


on Eclecticism explains both a doctrine and . 


ears greatly influenced by the scientific ten- 
encies of this generation. His sympathies 
have been largely drawn in their direction, and 
some of the most startling generalisations of 
scientific men have forced themselves upon him 
as convictions. One of these is the doctrine of 
evolution, which he seems to accept in its 
entirety. As Professor of Moral Philosophy 
he goes so far as to accept the application of 
that doctrine to ‘‘our moral and intellectual 
nature, which, he says, bears the most evident 
traces of evolution.” The frankness and im- 
2 of this statement is not diminished | 
y a denial, the incidence of which we find it 
difficult to fix. | 
I only deny (he says) that their evolution can explain 
their origin, Every valid theory of derivation must 
start with the assumption of a derivative Source, or it 
performs the feat of oe something out of 3 
nay, of developing everything out of nonentity. It 
may surely rank as an axiom that whatever is subse- 
quently evolved, must have been originally involved. 


This seems to us to be incontrovertible, and 
is a conclusion which, freed from the verbal 
play of the words evolved and involved, the 


accept. But it is not the point of the argument 
on which the most pressing emphasis should be 


mystery. Looked at from the point of view of 
the theologian, the logical results of evolution 
are the all-important considerations. The 

believer in a supernatural revelation may be 
conceivably forced to accept evolution as a 
method of Divine action; but his attention will 
be fixed, not on the origin of man’s moral and 
intellectual nature, but on its future. The fact 
that man has such a nature is accounted for by 
his belief in God: the co-existence of the 
method of evolution with such alleged facts as 
the Fall in Adam, the Redemption by Ohrist, 
the immortality of the soul, and the resurrection | 
to everlasting life, becomes the real problem to 


of evolution regarded merely as a method of 


Professor ght’s reasoning is directed to 
establishing the former proposition and denying 
the second. 

In an essay on Personality and the In- 
finite” the views of Strauss and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold on the personality of God are examined 
with much care, and criticised with a courteous 
but severe logic. But there remains a much 
more substantial ment between Mr. 
Arnold and Dr. Knight than at first sight 
appears. The former sought to expose a gross 
anthropomorphic conception of God as a being 
like man, having a personality such as we 

opularly conceive personality to be. As Dr. 

night says, Personality is regarded as, in all 
cases, essentially limited, and necessarily 
bounded.” This is, however, not the per- 


vival of a permanent self under all the fleetin 
or deciduous phases of experience.” And, 
again, “all that we seem warranted in affirm- 
ing is that personality is one of the cha- 
racteristics under which the Supreme Being 


of the phases of manifestation, that are either 


In this essay, and also in one that follows on 
fessor Knight reasons on the 
hypothesis of an intuitive capacity in the human 
: mind to perceive beyond the reach of the senses, 
and independently of their aid. That such a 


ongs inherently to the moral nature of man 
we have no doubt ; but it unfits him to deal with 
scepticism which 15 from a purely sense 
f objeotion of those who deny 

the personality of God on chose grounds must be 
recognised before it can be answered. The con- 
; ception of the universe which pervades these 
cing, manifested 

under some form of nality to the conscience 
and emotions of a finite personality, and lying 
midway between these is Nature, the field of 
their mutual operations—on the one hand, 
the revelation of the Infinite will, and on the 
other, the material for the exercise of finite 

| energies. Volition is here the source of 
activity; whether in the case of the perfect, 
free will of God, or of the wayward, incalcul- 
able, though limited, will of man. Of this 
conception modern science knows nothing save 
to were it. Before its eye the Infinite will 
has faded into an order whose causative symbol 
is law. Man has been drawn into the 
circle of Nature, and finds himself moved 
by the same forces, and ruled by the 


* 


same laws. In this view there is no 


room for volition, and therefore, no necessity 
for personality. Self in man is a defect of oon · 


the University of St. ; ; , 
2 Co.) rsity of St. Andrews, (London: Kegan Paul 


most vigorous of scientific evolutionists would 


the theologian. And these constitute the objec- | 


= : lectures to literary societies on 
Divine action, and not even as an explanation — * 
of the origin of things. ‘The whole force of Poeten do not deserve 8 . 


sonality for which he contends, but ‘‘ the sur- 


race. Against this latest view of the universe 
and man, it is useless to oppose the arguments 
which will satisfy a Unitarian oon tion or 
a company of modern Theists. Either we must 
show that it is a false inference from our pre- 
sent knowledge, or fall back upon a su atural 
revelation, and wait for its justification in the 
growth of a truer science. Dr. Knight’s 8775 
tion is mainly that of the Theistic 8 of 
Newman, W ee n — 
account we cannot thi ese essays i 
obtain more than a passing notice, They sister 
a movement that has been taking place 
amongst the religious minds of Scotland during 
the last ten years, and they indicate a condi- 
tion of unstable en in the intellectual 

ortion of the Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
t. Andrews. 

Of the remaining essays the most notable are 
‘The Summum Bonum; a discussion on 
Oulture ” ; two papers on Prayer: its functions 
and sphere; and three on poetry. We have read 
the last three with greater interest than the 
others, as being less controversial and affording 
a healthier spiritual nourishment. The first of 
the three was originally published as an article 
in the British tell Review entitled A 


laced. Looked at from the point of view of Contribution towards a Theory of Poetry”; the 


Per rds worth,“ 
and Nature as interpreted by Wordsworth.” 
try Dr. Knight treats 


sorrow in the heart of joy, 
evil —and he strives to idealise it: to tranafigure the 
reality aud to harmonise the discord by meang of 
poetic idealisation. 


tions to a complete acceptance of the doctrine This theory finds, afterwards, its application 


in the lecture on Wordsworth. As rule, 
poet an 


in literature; nor can these be considered 
as an exception. They are, nevertheless, very 
charming, even if a large 5 of their charm 
consists in quotations. A passage from Cole- 
ridge is of supreme truth and been ie ex- 
presses most succinctly and accurately thé is 
value of Wordsworth’s work, ‘‘and,” as the 
lecturer remarked, ‘‘in vigour it has not 
surpassed by later criticism.” Passages 
from Wordsworth’s letters bring into strong 
relief his own idea of the poet’s.aim, and the 
contrast exhibited by n criticism of 
his power. Poetry was to Hm a religion; its 
chine. 10. daplighh, ty taahiong te hans? 
e to daylight, by y 

happier, to Lach the young Pa the crac 
) 4 1 

of every age to see, to think, and feel, and there- 
fore to become more actively and securely 
virtuous.” Like religion, too, it was its own 
exceeding great reward.’ Professor ht, 
lecturing on Nature as interpreted by Words- 
worth, takes a richer view of the world in which 
man is placed and of his relations to it, and we 
think a truer view. He enters with evident 
delight into the love born of reverence and 
rational insight” which Wordsworth displayed 
for Nature as the living presence 

.. « that disturbs him with the joy 

| Of elevated thoughts. 
What is this living presence? We will give 
| Professor Knight’s answer to the — and 
with that answer will close this notice :— 

Is it the material substance of Nature? Surely not. 
Is it, then, the living force, the fresh life, the ceaseless 
movement and the unwearied power of Nature! 
These may be elements, or parts of it, but surely they 
are not the whole, Is it not also the expressive, the 
{ intelligible personality of Nature? Do not tell me that 
the word is a metaphoric one. I knowitis. But wo 
can surely use the symbol—and use it to purpose 
—while we let it drop from the mind, in the very act 
of using it. It is not the movements of a machine that 
affect us, Nor is it a mere impulse, an emanation, an 
influence reaching us from some wholly inscrutable 

source. It is the utterance of thought an footing: the 
contact of life with our lives, of the Infinite our 
finite personalities. 


‘‘ RODERICK HUDSON.”* 


| Mr. Henry James tells us that this novel is a 
reprint, after minute revision,” of a tale pub- 
lished in Boston in 1875. Of all modern noye- 
lists, we should say that Mr. Henry James is 
one who writes in a manner that least needs 
‘‘yeyision.” To what extent he polishes his 
sentences, or what trouble they may cost him, 
we do not know, but we should imagine that 
it would be difficult for him to improye upon 
his own style. It is a style clear as crystal, and 
not merely clear, but clean—a characteristic that 
has never applied, to our knowledge, to any 


‘ 


sciougness, or a nee stage in his develop- 
ment towards his realisation af the unity of his 
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one's writing, bit which strikes us as the 
one word by which. to describe Mr. Hen 
James’s writing. There are sentences all 
through the book which it would be impossible 
for the best litérary artist to improve, not merely 
for their style as such, but for their exact tone 
and modulation—the writer knowing exactly 
what he wished to say, and having the power 
to say just that and nothing more nor less. 

The tale itself is not a happy one, and does 
not give the reader, excepting from an artistic 
point of view, much pleasure to read. There 
are, however, fine developments of character, 
with an admirable contrast, no doubt intended 
by the writer, in a character already finished, 
and that does not need further development. 
We refer to Rowland Mallet. e are 
introduced in the opening chapter to the 
village of Northampton, New England, 
where Rowland Mallet, a wealthy, cultured 
American, becomes, accidentally, uainted 
with the undeveloped artist, Roderick Hudson. 
Beli much in him, and hoping much from 
him, Mallet offers to Hudson a residence in 
Rome. The young artist eagerly accepts the 
offer, and leaves his mild, anxious, Puritan 
mother and hie engaged without a sorrow. 
He settles at Rome with his wealthy friend. 
It is at this point that Rowland Mallet's 
character is tested. Mr. James has, we think, 
scarcely realised his own ideal in this. He has 
drawn a perfect—a 3 unselfish, a per- 
are | generous—friend. allet withstands all 
griefs, all temptations, all disappointments ; he 
never swerves a bair’s breadth from the straight 
line. The impression, therefore, that he produces 
upon us is that of a man of taste and generosity, 
but not of sufficient feeling. The expecta- 
tion that Hudson would become a great artist 
is entirely realised. The young sculptor takes 
Rome by storm, but his irregular nature is soon 
developed. This is finely illustrated; in fact, 
excepting on Ohristina Light, whom we con- 
sider to be the most artistic portrait in this 
work, the author has expended bis best power 
1 illustrating ae poy Bw age — 

gress we need no . passes from 
artintic devotion to sheer self-indulgence, to 
sensualism, to utter ingratitude, to utter loss 
of honour. What is most remarkable in this 
sketch is the admirable manner in which it is 
shown how the urtist passes through all these 
, and is altogether unconscious of his own 
ical viciousness. The tale, as a whole, is as 
we have said, not a particularly pleasant one, 
but it would be difficult, even for Mr. James— 
notwithstanding ‘‘ the American —to write a 
better one. 


“THE ETHIOS OF GEORGE ELIOT'S 
WORKS.”* 


N little dee ay ge 13 remarkable — 
its fine sympathy wi o purpose as for 
clearness and 3 of style, is full of 
pathetic associations. We are told in the preface 
that the author, who had not secured for this 
essay, on acoount mainly of its length, insertion 
in any of the journals or reviews to which he 
was wont to contribute, had laid it aside, and 
only by accident had it recalled to his memory 
when on his deathbed. ‘‘One day during his 
last illness the talk happened to turn on 
George Eliot’s works, and he remembered his 
long-forgotten paper! One of the friends then 


‘present—a competent critic and high literary 


authority—expressed a wish to see it, and his 
opinion was so favourable that its publication 


‘was determined on. The author then proposed 


to complete his work by taking up ‘ Middle- 
march’ and ‘Daniel Deronda’; and if any 
trace of failing vigour is discernible in these 
latter pages, the reader will bear in mind that 
the r portion of them was composed when 
Mr. Brown was rapidly sinking under a painful 
disease, and that the concluding 222 
were diotated to his daughter after the power of 
writing had failed him, only five days before his 
death.” So much for the circumstances under 
which the little volume appears—circumstances 
which must go far to disarm harsh criticism. 
With respect to the work itself, our definitive 
opinion must be prefaced by the general 
remark that of all processes the most risky is 
the attempt to draw anything like a one ete 
logical system of doctrine out of the work of 
a great imaginative writer. The more faithful 
and complete the system thus drawn, and the 
more it is ee ee in the same degree 
is the artist lessened as a creative artiet, tecause 
the very idea of embodying in the substance of 
an imaginative work dogmatic teaching is 
simply a confession of the presence of disrup- 
tiveelements. Ofcourse the artist teaches, but 
it is through the emotions and the sympathies, 
not through the understanding as a separate 
and exclusive faculty. Now, when we are 


* The Ethics of George Hiiot's Works. By the late 
JOHN CROMBIE BROWN, (Wm, Blackwood and Sons.) 


led to contemplate the ethics of any great writer 
asa formal system, we are asked to assist at a 
piece of anatomical dissection—nothing less nor 
more. Mr. Brown performed his task with 
great care, and with the utmost concern for the 
credit of the author whom he has learned to 
admire, and reverence; but the one initial 
objection to his method is that it is throughout 
self-criticiem, and not criticiem of George Eliot. 
It is a revelation of the beautiful, if sometimes 
hectic and erratic, Christian spirit of Mr. 
Brown, and is no revelation whatever of the 
half-humanistic half-Comtist tendency of 
George Eliot’s writings, regarding them from 
a technically moral aspect. We are quite 
—— George Eliot herself would be 
the very fifst to repudiate one at least of the 
motives of that lofty self-sacrifice which Mr. 
Brown finds to lie at the basis of George Eliot’s 
teaching. If we have read her at all aright 
from the side of Positive teaching, nothing is 
more certain than that the high inducement 
she holds forth for self-sacrifice is not rooted in 
any idea either of a personal Saviour or of a 
personal immortality—two ideas which are 
essential to the Ohristian doctrine of self- 
sacrifice, however broadly conceived. George 
Eliot, indeed, exults in the thought of 
robbing human nature of what has been held 
the strongest inducement to high moral intent 
—in the absolute denial of anything in the form 
of personal reward, since she l exults in 
quenching individual consciousness altogether, 
to close it in some imaginary entity of a — 
consciousness. Language itself rebels against 
the close representation of her conceptions, and 
loses itself in contradictions. When she uses 
the words— 
When Z shall join the choir iavisible, 


she has recourse to language which to ordinary 
Christian minds would convey something defi- 
nite; but her very conception of the joining of 
the choir invisible is the quenching of the Ego 
in order to the exaltation of some Humanity, 
which, like Hegel’s Absolute, never exists, but 
always is in the future. This idea has a very 
intimate bearing on the whole question of 
George Eliot’s ethics; for self-sacrifice in its 
last and highest form isa mere blind determina- 
tion when all ideas of personal relations have 
been refined away; and however much such 
beautiful conceptions as those of Mr. Brown 
may recommend themselves to our sympathies 
we simply must insist that they are read into 
George Eli 
There is not a little in Mr. Brown’s incidental 
criticism of t contemporary authors with 
which we fully agree; and, by way of illus- 
trating what is meant, we will venture to 
extract this passage, and with it take leave of 
the book :— 
In largeness of Christian charity, in breadth of human 
pathy, in tenderness toward all human frailty that 


sym 
is not vitally base and self-seeking, in subtle power of 
finding a soul of goodness even in things apparently 


evil,“ she has not many equals, certainly no superior, 


among the writers of the day. Throughout all her 
works we shall look in vain for one trace of the fierce 
self-opiniative arrogance of Carlyle, or the narrow 
dogmatic intolerance of Ruskin; though we shall look 
as vainly for ene word or sign that shall, on the mere 
ground of intellectual power energy, and ultimate 
success, condone the unprineipled ambition of a Frede- 
rick, so-called The Great, and exalt him into a hero; or 
find in the cold heart and mean sordid soul of a Turner 
an ideal, because by one of those strange physiological 
freaks that now and then startle the world, the artist’s 
temperament and skill were his beyond those of any 
man of bis age. But as our object here is to attempt 

lacing George Eliot before the reader as asserting and 
illustrating the highest life of humanity, as a true 

reacher of the doctrine of the Cross, even when least 
3 so, we shall leave these features, as well as her 
position as an artist, untouched on, the rather that 
they have all been already discussed by previous 
critics. 

This passage may well stand as characteristic 
of the whole book, inasmuch as it reveals so 
clearly a certain youthful purity and enthusiasm 
—astill occupied in projecting its own image over 
that which it reveres and loves—in combination 
with extensive knowledge and an easy power of 
expression. 


“THE RIGHTS OF AN AM AAL.“ 


It is new to us to hear of the rights of 
animals being questioned, and yet Mr. Nichol- 
son, who is a competent observer, and, we sup- 

, mixes to some extent in intelligent if not 


intellectual society, writes as though his own 


belief upon this subject must seem to be 
extremely heterodox. Could Mr. Nicholson 
find any intelligent man anywhere who does not 
believe that animals have rights? We suspect 
that the curious thing about this is that the 
doctrine came to Mr. Nicholson himself as a 
sort of revelation, he being behind other people 
in thinking about it. At the bottom of his own 
statement concerning this, and at the bottom of 


* The Rights of an Animal. A New Essay in 
Ethics. By EDWARD BYRON NicHoLson, M.A. (C. 
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ot, and are really not found there. 


his style of writing, there appears to be an 
almost morbid self-consciousness, and, on the 
whole, a somewhat unpleasant egotism. He 
says i— 

I do not claim to have found a new truth. Law. 
rence, Bentham, and Helps have each of them laid 
down the principle that feeling (by which I mean the 
power of feeling pleasure and pain) gives rights; and 
this principle was clear enough to anyone who would 
look — at it and into it. But this is just what 
the transmitted prejudices of thousands of years, and 
the fear of being laughed at which works so strongly 
on nine men in every ten, hindered most people from 
doing. And so it comes to pass that the mention of 
the rights of animals in many a drawing room of 
to-day might, [ dare say, cause as much mirth as would 
once have been caused by the ay to do away 
with slavery and to give the people votes. What I do 
claim to have done is to have started from a still earlier 
— in morals, the first principle indeed ; to have 

educed from that the principle of Lawrence, Bentham, 
and Helps; to have strengthened this latter principle 
(though in truth it did not need strengthening) by an 
argument from moral evolution; to have put and 
answered the objections to it more systematically ; to 
have defined the limitations which necessity sets to its 
observance in practice; and by means of examples 
falling within or without these limitations to have given 
some of the rough heads of a working code of duty 
towards animals, 


We cannot see that Mr. Nicholson has done 
all this, but he has shown a much worse 
egotism in calling attention to his own style. 
J may as well,” he says, save anyone the 
trouble of picking my style to pieces, by saying 
that I have no style worth speaking of; and I 
have often been afraid to write a word or two 
of English when it was at the point of my pen, 
for fear that my readers’ minds should be 
drawn away from the thought by the seeming 
oddness of the words, and also for fear that they 
should be ashamed to acknowledge the thought 
in the face of the world, because of the old 
and strange cut of the thought’s clothing — 
all which extremely unnecessary writing about 
one'self seems to us to be little more than 
an invitation to the critic to tell Mr. Nicholson 
that he is tuo modest, and altogether mistaken. 
We cannot say that, but we can say that there 
is an ill-mannered affectation of modesty and 
singularity, that the author’s style is not worth 
— either by Mr. Nicholson or anybody 

e. 


Having said this much, and without the 
smallest hope or expectation of doing Mr. 
Nicholson any good, we have to add that 
the reader will find the substance of this essay 
to be characterised by great thoughtfulness, 
often by striking originality, and by a thorough 
independence of mind. One of the first aspects 
of the question which Mr. Nicholson discusses 
relates to the foundation of rights. This might 
have been more broadly presented, Right, 
for instance, necessarily follows from existence. 
I am, and therefore I have claims. There isa 
sense in which it may be said that all created 
beings, of all orders and descriptions, have 
rights as against their Creator, and that those 
rights remain, and must remain, intact, while 
they are unforfeited. Here, as it seems to us, 
is the beginning of this subject—our author, 
however, oe it a step or two lower down. 
He bases right upon freedom of action. It is a 
sound basis in itself and will stand criticism. 
He goes on to say that animals have the same 
abstract rights of life and personal liberty 
with man.” ‘That is necessary, but the author 
scarcely shows how it is necessary. He pro- 
ceeds to discuss the question of the human 
conscience and animal rights, as illustrated 
by the disposition to treat animals kindly. 
Too true it is that among the baser 
sort of people, both high and low in what is 
termed Society,“ this conscience has certainly 
not reached its fullest development ; but it 
exists, if it be only expressed by an arbitrary 
liking, which does not necessarily involve a 
particularly well-cultivated conscience—for the 
man who will pet a dog, and will also some- 
times show that he is almost its equal, will kick 
a cat without mercy or any recognition of 
‘‘rights” at all. Here is a case of arbitrary 
development. 

Next as to Animal Reason,” a brief, but 
thoughtfully-written section of this subject, 
through which we will not follow Mr. Nicholson, 
but give his own wise concluding words :— 

And now let me sum up. To most animals have 
been given neither hands nor a speech, I take it, well 
fitted to convey many and complex thoughts: they are 
therefore denied the two chief means of culture. The 
time which they have for living and learning is but 
short: wild, their life is in some cases all fear and 
struggle; tame, they are under the rule of one who is 
often a bad master and seldom a good schoolmaster— 
man, Even thus we are driven to see in them, despite 
eur contempt, and to acknowledge in them, despite 
our pride, numberless proofs of the same mental aud 
moral faculties to which we ourselves lay claim—often 

though not always) different in degree, but not so in 
Lind. Nay, if we are pressed, we must admit that 
many animals are wiser and better than many men and 
some entire races of men. And, since we cannot put 
down these faculties to instinct, ought we not rather to 
admire and cultivate than disparage and slight the 
animal mind? can we do Jess than forbear henceforth to 
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bring forward the supposed defects of that mind as a 
und for refusing to the animal what would otherwise 
its rights as a feeling creature ! 

Of the Animal Soul” a word or two—and 
a word or two only—is said. What 
the Hindoos believe on the subject we all 
know, and we know of the practice following 
that belief; but there are many who think not 
only that all animals have souls, but that 
there is for them all, as for all created life, a 
great if unknown hereafter. Indeed, if this 
were not the case, it would be not seldom 
difficult to see either wisdom or goodness in 
their creation, notwithstanding our being shut 
up to the belief that there must be wisdom and 

oodness. Many have acknowledged the 

— of the future life of animals— John 

Wesley being amongst the foremost. If there 

be such a life —what a terrible assertion of their 

rights as against man may there not take 
place ! 

There is a good deal of practical wisdom— 
which is needed—in Mr. Nicholson’s chapter on 
‘¢ Limitations in Practice, but we go further 
than our author. He admits the justice of 
vivisection, only ‘‘ crying out” against ‘‘ vivi- 
secting an animal before its time.” Pray, 
what would the animal say as to this word 
„before P 

However, the great point in regard to such 
subjects as the one before us is to ‘get people 
seriously to think of them. This Mr. Nicholson 
will do wherever his book may be read. He 
has, therefore, done a service, both to humanity 
and to the living nature that is not humanity. 
The extracts in the appendix are admirable. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


It will be seen from the subjoined notice that the 
disestablishment movement, even at this quiet time 
of the year, shows remarkable signs of vitality. 
Taking Mr. Fisher’s meetings, reported below, as 
an example, we doubt whether, in the 
very height of political controversy, it would be 
possible to get better meetings. The numbers 
attending, and attending without any particular 
effort, as far as we know, to get them together, 
ranged from 1,500 to 3,000, and these are very 


large numbers indeed in country districts. It will | 


be seen that at Cradley Heath there was great dis- 
turbance of the characteristic Church defence kind. 
Otherwise the large and sympathetic audiences 
expressed the most entire approval of the objects of 
the Liberation Society. 

The reports that follow are taken from the 
Brierly Hill Advertiser :— 

NETHERTON. 

On Monday of last week Mr. Fisher lectured, 
it is stated, to upwards of fifteen hundred 
persons, assembled in the Market Place, Coun- 
cillor Billing presided, and in opening the pro- 
ceedings he pointed out that the clergy had 
always been the most strenuous opponents of 
measures which, after they had become law, were 
admitted to be highly beneficial, (Hear, hear.) As 
they all knew the clergy were bound to advocate 
the principle of love and goodwill towards men ; 
but nevertheless they found that bishops in the 


House of Lords had supported the unjust and 


unholy wars in which the present Government had 
engaged. With their tongues they preached peace 
— good will, but by their actions they advocated 
slaughter and crime. The gentleman about to 
address them would no doubt advance convincing 
reasons for the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church. (Hear, hear.) Nine-tenths of the 
Churchmen would readily agree to disestablish- 
ment; but they did not like the idea of disendow- 
ment, because the Church was very rich. Some 
bishops, he believed, had 15,000/. a year, and some 
considered them the successors of the apostles, who 
were the poorest men on earth. (Cheers.) He 
would now call on Mr. Fisher to proceed with his 
address. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fisher, in his address, travelled a wide 
ground, giving various instances of the injurious 
connection of the Church and State. At the close 
of this meeting Mr. G. Hastings (Midland Counties 
agent of the Liberation Society) said they were 
trying to advance Liberalism, and to give special 
prominence to that phase of it known as religious 
equality. (Hear, hear.) He then moved the 
following resolution :—‘‘ That in the opinion of 
this 7 the existing relationship between the 
Episcopal Church and the State is out of harmony 
with the times in which we live, and ought, there - 
fore, to be dissolved. The meeting further pledges 
itself to aid in securing the return of Mr. H. B. 
Sheridan at the approac ing general election by a 
magnificent majority, he having proved himself 
faithful to the principles of religious equality.“ 

Mr. Barker seconded the resolution, which was 
then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the pro- 


ceedings. 


CRADLEY HEATH, 

A meeting was held on Tuesday evening at 
Cradley Heath, and we quote in full the local 
report. It was announced that the meet- 


ing would be held in the Primitive Methodist 
Schoolroom, Fiveways, but the numbers who 
assembled as the hour for commencing approached 
were so great that it soon became obvious they 
could not all be accommodated in the building. 
Added to this fact it was discovered that a quantity 
of cayenne had been placed on the floor, the 
stirring up of which by the trampling of a large 
number of feet would have rendered it impossible 
to conduct the meeting with comfort, Under these 
circumstances it was determined to have the 
meeting out of doors, in the school-yard ; and there 
accordingly the platform was erected. The excite- 
ment was very considerable in the neighbourhood, 
and intentions to disturb the meeting and render it 
abortive were openly avowed. Persons who have 
been active in disturbing Liberal meetings were 
present in the crowd; and everything hetokened 
lively proceedings. As Mr. Charles Cochrane (who 
was chairman) was about to open the pro- 
ceedings, a fellow near the front interrupted, de. 
claring that he had come to —— well disturb the 
meeting. This person, however, had reckoned 
without his host; and he soon found himself the 
object of very unwelcome attentions. Friends 
rallied round him ; but they were too few and too 
feeble to aid him, and he was soon ejected from the 
yard, not without bearing on his face the signs- 
manual of sundry stalwart fellows who were deter- 
mined there should be quietness. This little 
episode had the effect of somewhat cowing the 
obstructives ; and it was not till about the middle 
of the lecture there was some interruption by a 
youth blowing a whistle. He was, however, 
pointed out to the police, and he desisted. A little 
afterwards, a person named Burgess, and another 
named Billingham, moved the ire of those around 
them by their conduct, and were ‘‘ bullocked” 
about, till they reached the gateway at the rear of 
the building, through which they were unceremo- 
niously thrust into the street. The remainder of 
the proceedings were as quiet as meetings in the 
open-air usually are ; and the careful preparations 
for a Tory disturbance were rendered null and 
void, 


The Chairman referred to the putting of cayenne 
pper on the floor of the school as a dirty school- 
oy's trick. In alluding to the question of dis- 
establishment, he said that a large section in the 
Church had repudiated the doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion. According to the Church of the Reformation 
there were only two sacraments—Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper—and the other sacraments of the 
Roman Church were repudiated. He held in his 
hand a book written by one who called himself a 
priest of the Church of England, and the book was 
intended for the teaching of little children. In 
that book it was asked, What are the sacra- 
ments? and the answer was, ‘‘ Baptism and the 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of the Lord.” 
Then it was asked, Q. Are there any other sacra- 
ments? A. Yes, there are five others, which are 
ordained for certain persons and certain states of 
life. Q. What are these sacraments? A. Con- 
firmation, Penitence, Holy Orders, Holy Matri- 
mony, Visitation or Unction of the Sick. Q. Is 
there any one of these five which are necessary for 
a baptized person before receiving the Holy Com- 
munion? A. Yes, Confirmation.” They must not 
suppose that he condemned any section in the 
Church for the principles which its members held; 
but they all signed the same formularies, and it 
was clear that the teaching he had just read was 
not in consonance with that of the Protestant 
Church of the nation. (Hear, hear.) Indeed, Mr. 
Gladstone had declared that the Church—and the 
teaching he had read showed it—was one of the 
chief récruiting grounds of the Church of Rome”; 
and that was one of the reasons why disestablish- 
ment must and would come. (Cheers.) After 
condemning the course taken by the bishops in 
regard to the Afghan and Zulu wars, and com- 
mending Bishop Colenso’s action in regard to the 
3 the chairman called upon Mr. Fisher to 
speak. 

Mr. Fisher said that on the previous night, at 
Netherton, he had endeavoured to show that the 
Church was injured as a Church by its connection 
with the State. To-night he would attempt to 
prove that the nation on its political side was 
injured as much by that connection as the Church 
was on the religious side. (Hear, hear.) They 
could not be blind to the fact that there was a 
great waste of the time of Parliament by ecclesias- 
tical legislation, Parliament having on an average 
to deal with no fewer than something like thirty 
ecclesiastical bills every year. There were many 
questions in which all had an interest which could 
not be dealt with in consequence of this ecclesias- 
tical legislation. He might notice the question of 
county government, the question of the county 
franchise—(cheers)—the question of the liquor laws, 
the question of Irish University education, the 
question of opium revenue in India, the question of 
criminal law procedure, the question of respon- 
sibility of employers, the question of the reduction 
of national expenditure—(cheers)—the question of 
the reduction of Indian expenditure, the question 


= 4 


| world ; the question of the law of entail, the ques- 


tion of the right to bury their own dead with their 
own rites in their own churchyards, the question of 
corrupt practices at elections, and the question of 
the redistribution of electoral 8 these 
were questions urgently calling for redress; but 
that redress could not be obtained through 
Parliament having to discuss vexatious ques- 
tions 3 to the Church. (Hear, hear.) 
Then the union of Church and State had a tendenc 
to lower our standard of morality. They were 
aware that there was a law against simony in this 
country. When a clergyman was indacted into a 
living, though he might have purchased it in the 
open market, he made oath as follows :—‘* I——do 
swear that I have made no simoniacal payment, 
contract or promise, directly or indirectly, by 
myself or any other person to my knowledge or 
with my consent, to any person or persons whatso- 
ever for or gouge the procuring or obtaining 
of this living, nor will I at any time hereafter per- 
form or satisfy any such kind of payment contract 
a promise made by any other without my knowledge 
or consent. These words were very explicit ; and 
et, with the exception of the livings bestowed by 
. nearly every living in the country had been 
bought in a manner directly opposed to the spirit 
of the law. (“ Shame.“) When, therefore, clergy- 
men bought their livings, and took such an oath as 
he had read, as a matter of necessity such conduct 
on the part of public teachers of religion had 
a tendency to reduce the standard of national 
morality. (Cheers.) If honour and honesty were 
expected * the commercial and working 
classes, what less could we expect from the 
clergy? Vet such things as he had described 
were done in the eye of day by the clergy, the 
accredited and public teachers of religion. Then 
there were the Thirty-nine Articles, which, accordin 
to Archdeacon Paley, contained no fewer than 
distinct propositions ; and to all these 500 propo- 
sitions every clergyman was called to give his 
‘‘unfeigned assent and consent.” That being so, 
we ought to have the same teaching in the Church 
from one end of the land to the other; but as a 
matter of fact everyone knew that was not the 
case. (Hear, hear.) How, then, came it that all 
these clergymen among whom there was so much 
diversity of teaching came to give their ‘‘ unfeigned 
assent and consent” to these 500 distinct propo- 
sitions? Well, they signed them with a ‘‘ mental 
reservation”; and such a state of matters am 
the teachers of religion, he again contended, 
the effect of deteriorating the national morality. 
(Cheers.) After a reference to the Valuation Bill 
of the Government, which proposed to relieve from 
the payment of rates so much of the incomes of 
incumbents derived from tithes as went to the pay- 
ment of curates, Mr. Fisher went on to say he 
further contended that the mere fact of a Charch 
being established developed class interests which had 
always been opposed to the liberties of the people. 
(Hear, hear.) Every man had a blind eye where 
his interests were concerned, and if any man 
said he had not that was a proof he had two. 
(Laughter.) In such a measure, therefore, as the 
cheapening of the bread of the labouring man by 
the re of the Corn Laws, they teand the cler 
—guided by their class interests—opposed to the 
repeal almost to a man. When famine had con- 
verted the bulk of the nation the bishops in the 
House of Lords considered only their class interests, 
and did everything in their power to prevent the 
repeal. (‘‘Shame.”) The removal of Catholic dis- 
abilities, the great Reform Act of 1832, the repeal 
of the taxes on knowledge, and many other 
measures of beneficence found their strongest oppo- 
nents in the bishops and the clergy. t was 
best to be done in these circumstances? The 
answer to that question was—Do away with class 
4 and you will do away with class interests. 
hen the clergy, whose course wa determined so 
largely by their position, would throv’ themselves 
into the arms of the nation, and many of thom 
would be found fighting side by ide with good 
Liberalsin the cause of advancement and progress, 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. G. Hastings then briefly proposed a resolution 
similar to that moved at Netherton. Mr. Burford 
seconded the resolution, which on being put was 
carried unanimously, 


| BRUCKMOOR 

On Wednesday Mr. Fisher addressed, accordin 
to the Advertiser, an audience of fifteen hundr 
at Brockmoor. Mr, William Barlow (chairman of 
the School Board) presided. 

The Chairman said that in discussing the ques- 
tion of disestablishment of the Church, they were 
not animated by hostility to the Church as a spiri- 
tual institution. (Hear, hear.) With its purely 
spiritual operations they had no desire to interfere ; 
but they wished to consider the question as a purely 
political one. As Dissenters and as a portion of 
the nation they refused to sit down tamely under 
any disabilities ; and that those who dissented from 
a — established by law should suffer disabili- 
ties was inevitable. (Hear, hear.) The time had 
come when there should be some action in regard 
to this great institution. The question of disesta- 
blishment was not a new one. It had been dis- 
cussed for years; and he thought the nation was 
becoming ripe for a settlement. (Cheers.) If the 
Liberal 1 were not prepared to adopt it as 

art of their programme, he thought pressure should 
e brought to bear upon them to do so. (Cheers.) 
He believed that if disestablished the Church would 


of the reform of the City companies of London than 
which there was nothing more corrupt in the wide 


| be more influential, more powerful, more prosperous, 
and more popular among the people than it was at 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Aveust 20, 1879, 


time, (Cheers.) In conclusion the | 
chairman called upon Mr. Fisher to address the 


Mr. ed to address the meeting, 
hich re 
a resolution iu favour 


close Mr. G 
of disestablishment, which was seconded by Mr, 
John Addison and carried. 


mov 


KATE’S HILL. 

The last of the series of meetings (says the 
Advertiser) in connection with the disestablishment 
movement was held on Thursday evening at Kate’s 
Hill, on the Wake ground. was a 
attendance ; and * the 1 of . 
Who was unable to resent, 

Mr. K N. Hall presided. Mr. John Fisher, of 
London, . In the course of his 


e 
i gow if the Church were disesta- 
| would destroy the bulwark of Pro- 
liberties, the lecturer pointed out that 
instead of those liberties being 


destroyed by dis- 
establishment they were really in danger from the 
existence of an ished Church, as shown by 
the conversions to Rome. Mr. er afterwards 


on the Burials question and other points. Mr. 

“aloo sddvested the — er reno · 
lution similar in character to that passed at the 
other meetings was carried unanimously. 


SOME OPEN AIR MEETINGS. 
Dopprneron, Camss.—This parish--so well 
known in . ecclesiastical world for its exorbitantly 
fat living of 10, per year—now cut up and cut 
dowti by the Eo. tical Commission—was visited 
by Mr. on y last. The meeting was 
antiouticed to be near the village pump, an 
institution which furnished the lecturer with an apt 
: in i of its recent removal from a 


entive and orderly, 
ening shades came down, 
at the close, the feeling of 
| 1 and must be done.“ 


g. A somewhat smaller, but quite 


| meeting was held here on 
near the oe ee TR Ang Hg over by 
d hoe Facts for the people about the 
urch.“ 
Lona Fase TokRSsHIRE.— On Tuesda 


y, the 

12th Mr. J. 118 gave a lecture qa the 
Chapel, on The present state of the 
tablished Churches and the duties of Libera- 
tionists,” which was well received. The Rev. W. 


Giddings presided. 


Txxxzn FROM MR. SPURGEON, : 
Solna bell ey Examiner reports a 


me etho- 


i 7 Connexion Soboolroom, which is well 
reported, Our contemporary says :—‘‘ The lecturer 
on this occasion was the Rev. George Duncan, the 
ministet of Oakes Bap iat Chapel, Lindley, and the 
title he gave to his lecture was ‘The Church of 
En a Branch of the Civil Service.’ The Rey. 
J, Chamberlin, of Berry Brow, presided, The 
lecturer said that he intended to try to show the 
at what ang 


e Liberationists agreed. bens J 
they were composed of men belonging fo aj erent 
a, they were all apreed on this—that the State 
8 h is a branch of the Civil Service, and an evil 
h to the State and to the Church, and, there- 
fore, they wished for a dissolution of that combina- 
tion as quickly, 1 aly, and justly as possible. 
Hear, hear,) tel to Us 8 a poe goog to the 
attri Mr. Spurgeon, Ir. Reed 
whom he had met before, apd of whom he formed 
a low nate, he wrote 
received the following letter :— 


Nightingale-lane 
N — 25 1879. 


„Surrey, 


Dear Mr. Duncan, — 1 have so often answered the 


statemeot which Mr, H. B 
now just let it stand, and let these defence agents slan- 
der me at their pleasure. The words are wrenched 
from their connection. ‘They were originally rather a 
compliment to the Church than not. I remarked (some 
eighte en or more years ago) that our difficulties as to 
disestablishment lay in the very goodness of the Chureb, 
and that I preferred, when I must 


battle is concerned I could wish, Xo. Tell Mr. Reed that 
he must be very hard upfor charges if he goes so far back, 
that if he pleases I will say a few strong things for him 
to quote which will be true, and that his cause must be 
in extremis when it needs this garbled quotation to 


defend it. I wish his Church and himself would grow 


better and better, and abandon all erroneous doctrines 
and erroneous qiotations. If you will inform him that 
I do not entert dn the sentiment set forth in the quota- 
tion as it stands by itself, and that I never did entertain 


such a.sentiment, I shall have confidence in him as an 
English gentleman that he will not go on imputing to 


y and loudly cheered him. At the | 


| r 
Pool, 
large and the p 


— 


— 


the cemetery of 


that gentleman, and 


Reed quotes that I would 


fight, to fight with a 
bad man; and therefore, so far as this disestablishment 


me a sentiment which I heartily repudiate. If, how- 
ever, he quotes me thus again I shall it as an 


illustration of that. ecclesiastical honesty which enables 


men to deny Baptismal Regeneration, and = teach 
children the Church Catechism.—Yours ever heartily, | 
C. H. SPURGEON, 
At the close of the lecture, on the pro of Mr. 
John Wood, seconded by Mr. Joha Andrew, thanks 


were voted to the Rev. G. Duncan for the lecture. 


The lecturer, who was enthusiastically received on 
rising to respond, acknowledged the vote, and pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the Rev. J. Chamberlin 
This was seconded by the Rev. R. 
and carried. The Chairman briefly replied, 

ings, which had been most orderly, 


then concluded. 


RUSSIAN DISSENTERS. 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Daily 
News whites 
„There is another question, that of religious 
liberty for the Raskolniks or Dissenters, many 
millions of whom are industrious and Er. and 
disposed to be loyal and law-abiding, but y 


© oppressive edict under 


years their churches have been 


late the Scriptures and religious books in the form 


their consciences approve. I understand they hold 


recisely the same doctrines as the National 
hurch (the Orthodox, as it is called), and differ 
only on nr ane oe of ceremonial, such as y 
the sign of cross with two fingers instead o 
with three fingers, and other equally immaterial 
changes introduced by the patriarch Nikon some 
years ago. Tenacio y clinging to the old 
forms, they do not admit themselves to be Ras- 
kolniks, i. e., Sectarians, but claim to be, and call 
themselves, Staro-obriadsi, i. e., Old Believers ; and 
do not receive the version of the Scriptures ‘ pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Holy Synod,’ 
which they ye as oné of the vations. 
Requiring the Scriptures, and not being allowed 
by law to print the old form and version, they 
are driven to have secret printing presses, 
wai are — ee and 82 just 
as the secre ses of the revoluti ty, 
only with the difference that these ag MS 
fortunate or more clever in evading discovery than 
are the ‘Old Believers.’ Lately, and for the third 
time, their have been seized. The chief 
person amongst the Old Believers—the ‘head of 
Rogoie, as he is called—has 
90 been in St. Petersburg to provide new 
printing plant, and to see the afresh on 
the subject of their grievances. I have had the 
leasure of seeing Mr. Shebaeff, whom nature and 
igh endowments have evidently made to be a 


‘leader of Ok oo re, dressed 
in the bond. Blank cond which all A. Old Daliewers 


wear, he app. a. combine the simplicity of a 
’ wi , tness. of a N Whilst 


with the 

ready to sa th Luther, ‘ Here I am, I cannot do 
otherwise, G elp me,’ he wept as he spoke of 
pied 2884 the — 


/ by ial order for more than twent 
years course of his interview wi 
one of the Ministers, by whom he was reminded 
that the presses had been seized for the third 


rint,’ Just as John 
Bunyan’s wife, when ple before. the justices 
for the release of her hus from ford Gaol, 


on being asked whether her husband would give 
over preaching if liberated from prison, bravely 
replied : My lords, if my hus is let out of 

rison to-day, he will preach again to-morrow, 
by the help of God.“ Equally firm and constant 
to their convictions are these Old Believers. Their 
no legal status, their priests are not recogni 
their marriages, and their issue are 1 
oannot * or inherit property. The 
legally liable to pay taxes, but to avoi 
they submit to the exactions of the police. I 
cannot say that it is true of them as of the de. 
scendants of the patriarch in Egy 
they were oppressed the more the 
pad but it — Ae is true * these people 

ey are amongst the most prosperous in 
4 irits and to thrifty and 


rich, and their wealth is said to be very consider- 
able. I have heard that at the close of the Servian 
campaign in 1876, when the funds of the ‘ Red 
Cross’ were at a low ebb, they were willing to con- 
tribute seven million metallic roubles— that is, more 


only their rights and their liberties were assured. 
It was rightly seen that the ‘ gift’ of civil and reli- 
gious liberty could not be sol 
money,’ and it now remains for these precious birth- 


instincts of twelve millions of people to become a 
bulwark and source of strep 
of the empire, instead of 


ing alienated to the 
ranks of the discontented. 


Molokani, differing essentially from the 
various 


—— eet the Spi 


et deem | 
themselves compelled by obedience to the higher | 
, } law to set at naught 
| which for many 
| closed, while they are forbidden to print and circu- 


position is indeed 8 and painful. They have 


They 
are not 
trouble 


pt that the more 
multiplied and 


empire. 1 5 
— in — habits, the diligent beoome 


than a million sterling—as a gift to the society, if 


or ‘purchased with 
rights to be freely bestowed, and the law-abiding 
h to the institutions 


„Besides the Stdro-obriadsi there are various 
other sects of Raskolinks, or Dissenters, the chief 
being the Bespopousi, i. e., without priests. Of 
these the most numerous and important are jee 
Believers, and being very like the Anabaptists in 
of the Continent, and the so-called 
Plymouth Brethren in England, They take the 
Scriptures as their sole guide in matters of faith, 


them, rejecting the veneration of ikons; which 


forms such an important part in the worship of thé 
Orthodox Russian Church, as amongst the Old 
Believers. Like the latter, the Molokani are indus. 
trious, peaceful, and prosperous. oy; | have, how: 
ever, been more persecuted than the Old Believers, 
having been not only deprived of the right of 
building churches, but have been cxiled to the 
Caucasus and other outlying — of the empire, 
where, as everywhere, they have taken root and 
flourished. These people are amongst the most law. 
abiding and prosperous, and it is impossible to sup. 
pose that they will be kept under legal disabilities 
asat present. Although not so numerous as the 
Old Believers, they are the class of people who are 
the strength of an empire, its bulwark and back. 
bone, It is difficult to ascertain anything like the 
exact number of the Molokani and other sects of 
the Bespopousi. Possibly they are above a million, 
apart from the Scopsi and other sects whose doc- 


— mg and practices are at variance with social 
order.“ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tue Proposep NewcastLE BisHorric.—The © 
legacy of 100,0002. for the new see of Newcastle has 
been reduced to 16,000/. by the operation of the 


| Law of Mortmain, but it is stated that the Bishop of 
Durham has an appeal ready, starting with some 
32, 000“., and as 1, 500“. come from the revenues cf 


the see of Durham, it is not supposed there will 
be much delay in founding the see. 


CANTERBURY CONVOCATION.—The Archbishop 
of Canterbury on Friday afternoon waited upon the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
placed in his hands, for submission to the Queen, the 
report agreed upon by both Houses of the Canter- 
bury Convocation in answer to Her Majesty's letter 
of business on the subject of the Rubrics of the 
Book of Common Prayer. On yg: afternoon 
the Bishop of London attended at Westminster, 
under a commission from the Primate, and pro- 
rogued Convocation, in pursuance of Her Majesty’s 
writ, until Monday, Nov. 3 : 

THE ORNAMENTS RuBrRic.—The Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, in reply to a long letter from the 
Rev. G. B. Roberts, Vicar of Elmstone, as to the 
alleged understanding between the two Houses of 
the Southern Convocation relative to the Ornaments 
Rubric, writes :—‘‘ As you desire to make public © 
your letter and my answer, excuse me if I say no 
more than this: (a) That I am no party to any 
understanding relative to the Ornaments Rubric ; 
(5) that if that rubric be altered by law during my 
episcopate, I will duly inform the clergy of the 
diocese as tu the course it will be my duty to 
follow.” 

THE BELGIAN BISHOPS AND THE NEw EpvucatTion 
Law.—The Belgian bishops have, at a confe- 
rence held at Malines, resolved with regard 
to the new education law that absolution is to 
be refused to all teachers and pupils at the 
public normal schools; that teacliing in all public 
schools being schismatical, all teachers em- 
ployed in them are excommunicated ; that absolu- 
tion is to be refused to the teachers of all public 
schools, without any exception; and that the 
children attending the public schools, being con- 
sidered as acting without discernment, may be 
admitted provisionally to first communion. 

Two MINISTERS FOR ONE Purrrr.—- Mr. MacRae, 
of Gourock, Renfrewshire, notwithstanding that he 
was recently deposed and declared by the United 
Presbyterian synod to be no longer a minister of 
the denomination, preached in Gourock church on 
Sunday. Mr. Fleming, who bad been appointed to 
conduct the service, was refused admission. He 
entered a protest, and proceeded to the Gamble 
Institute, where he conducted service. Mr. 
MacRae’s church was crowded to overflowing. He 
made a statement vindicating his occupation of the 
pulpit, on the ground that the decision come to by 
the synod in deposing him had no legal basis, 

CARDINAL NeEwman.—Oa Friday no less than 
five addresses were presented to Cardinal Newman 
tulating him upon his recent elevation to the 
alate. The Duke of Norfolk read the address 
from the Catholics of Great Britain. The Cardinal 
replied and thanked him for the address, and also 
for the material help with which they were supply- 
ing him. The Marquis of Ripon presen an 
* on behalf of the Catholic Poor School Com- 
mittee of Great Britain. He also presented an 
address from the sisters of the Convent of Notre 
Dame, Liverpool. Mr. G. Clifford presented an 
address from the Catholic Club, Savile-row, London. 
An address was presented by Mr. E. Lucas, from 
the Academia of Satholic Religion. 

Mr, GLADSTONE ON THE IRISH CHURCH AND 
IRISH Epvcation.—Mr. Gladstone, having been 
accused of giving out of the spoil of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church no less than 369,040/. sterling, and 


co 
0 . 


| of having released the trustees of the Maynooth . 


College from a debt of 20,000/., due by them to the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, writes :— 
„August 13, 1879. Dear Sir,—I have never 
described the Irish Church as less free since her 
disestablishment. I have (if I remember right) 
said that she has used her freedom to restrain 
(somewhat) the freedom of thought in her members. 
The resolutions I moved in 1868 are on record ; both 
they and the provisions of the Act of 1869 are now 
not my words only, but the words of Parliament. 
In my view they are perfectly consistent. Whether 
the Education Act of last year is consistent with 
them is a distinct question with which I have no 


ves to be under the direct 
irit in their interpretation of 


particular concern at this time,—Your obedient 
servant, W. E. GLAbsroxk.“ 


Avcust 20, 1879. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— 


A REMARKABLE AND SIGNIFICANT SERVICE took 
place in the city of Berne on Sunday, August 10, at 
the Catholic Church, which is now in the hands of 
the Swiss Old Catholics. Four bishops have lately 
assembled in Berne in order to take counsel of 
matters tending to the repair of the disunited con- 
dition of the various Christian Churches—Dr. 
Herzoy, of Switzerland, Dr. Reinkens, of Germany, 
the Bishop of Utrecht, and the * of Edin- 
burgh. the Swiss journals elevate the latter to 
an archbishop, The sermon was preached by 
M. Loyson (Rather Hyacinthe), who unfolded his 
cherished conception of a reunion of all Christian 
confessions, on the broad basis of the primitive 
creed and constitution of the Church, each National 
Church preserving its own traditional characteristics 
and its inde ence. A Federal Church, not an 
Imperialist Church, was exhibited in the Christian 
ideal, with all the fervour and eloquence of the 
renowned orator. Mass was celebrated by Bishop 
Reinkens, assisted by the Bishop of Utrecht. The 
large church was thickly crowded to the doors. 
In the evening a meeting of Liberal Catholics was 
held at the Casino, \at which addresses were 
delivered by Bishop Reinkens, Father Hyacinthe, 
Dr. Ziegler of the Bund, and the director of the 
Jura Railway, M. Jolissaint.—Zcho. 

CHURCH AND SraTe IN FRance.—There, is a 
prospect of a serious collision between the State and 
the Church in France. By the death of Monsignor 
Bataille the see of Amiens has become vacant, and 
by virtue of the Concordat it\is the prerogative of 

. Lepére, Minister of the Interior, to appoint a 
successor. By virtue of the same Concordat, M. 
Lepére’s nominee must be approved by the Pope. 
M. Lepére has discovered a liberal and Gallican 
prelate, and has chosen him to be the head of the 


diocese of Amiens, The new bishop is the Abbé 


Chaillot. He was resident at Rome for twenty- 
three years, and was then a favourite with the Vati- 
can. His actual 1 are such, however, that 
the Pope will probably refuse to approve the choice 
of the Government. Ministers have anticipated 
this refusal, and are resolved to maintain Abbé 
Chaillot’s appointment. The whole of the French 
clergy will be dead against the new bishop, and the 
relations between the French Government and the 
Holy See may thereby be notably modified. The 
Papal Nuncio has, in the name of the Pope, made 
objections to the prelate selected by the Minister 
of Public Worship. Cardinal Bonnechose, who is 
not only an Ultramontane, but also a Bonaparti 
and Archbishop of Rouen, has likewise objected, 
for the Bishop of Amiens is his suffragan. 

THE RECENT ENCYCLICAL OF THE PorE.— In our 
last number we gave the substance of the Ency- 
clical relative to philosophical studies in schoo 
issued by Leo XIII., in which he exhorted all bishops 
and teachers, whilst — — truth by whomsoever 
taught, to seek to diffuse the golden teachings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. It is stated that during the last 
fifty years at least the teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas have been held at discount in the seminaries 
of Rome. The philosophic teaching imparted to the 


young has been drawn, according to the Me? foe ge 
ori, 


fashion of the day, from Grotius, Puffen 
Descartes, or Kant. At present the textbook used 
in the Roman seminaries is the Philosophy of Corte, 
the late Professor of vee at the Universit 
of Turin, whose system, mainly on Rosinini’s 
— is — likewise * the 2 
yceums. From this species of com ise wit 
modern thought the Pope would — 12 
tors of Catholic youth to the system of the 
angelic doctor. The result can only be to train up 
a generation of militant clergy, versed in scholastic 
method and dialectic debate, in order that they may 
cope 3 the I 38 — 7 
very antitype, in a word, of the modern easy · go 
curé. It seems that the General of the Jesuits has 
been summoned to Rome to receive the order to con- 
form to the Pope’s new Encyclical letter. All this is 

uite contrary to the Jesuitical system of teaching. 

he whole Order is furious, but the Pope will hear 
ne Sages on this subject, and the Jesuits must 
submit. 

THe Domestic Lirz or Leo XIII.—Some curious 
particulars are gre concerni internal 
economy of the 


the 
apal Palace. It is stated that 
the last few months has become 
He allows no one to enter 
i Cardinal 


i three 
for hours in his bedroom, which he invariably locks 


Up on leaving it. His thrift verges upon 
A thrif ope,” says the Vs proverb, is 
never a beloved one. He has out down the incomes 
of various cardinals, clerics, and officials, although 
the yield of Peter's Pence has considerably im- 
proved during the last few months. The mass 
audiences,” of which Pius IX. was so fond, and 
which he ore daily, but which were decreased to 
two a week by Leo immediately after his accession, 
are specially wearisome to him. He shows himself 
to be heartily tired of the burdensome ceremony. 
The — E the first we of — 2 
were regular every Monday an ay; 
but this arity has now ee | Everyone who 
wishes to be admitted to audience is obliged to in- 
scribe his name weeks beforehand, and even then 
is not secure of a reception. Leo XIII. lives en- 
tirely for work, and dislikes show and expense, to 
the no small vexation of the clerical and official 
hangers-on at the Vatican. Pius IX. always kept 
upon his writing-table two large silver branch 
candles which held many wax candles. These 
were never lighted more than once, and after one 
night's use e the perquisite of the attendants. 
Leo XIII., to the disgust of the servants, uses a 


petroleum lamp ; and the few candles which are 
used in his rooms are not allowed to be taken away 
till they are burned down to the socket. 


Beligions und Denominational Retvs, 


The Rev. James Smith, M.A., late of Sheffield 
(formerly of Hamburg), has accepted the — 
of the church at Ellaughton, Brough, E. Yorks. 

Jefferson Park Church, Chicago, of which the 
Rev. F. L. Patton, D. D., has heretofore been stated 
supply, has given him a call to become pastor with 
a salary of 3,000dols. 

The Rev. Timothy Harley, late of Savannah, 
U. S. A., has accepted the cordial invitation of the 
church assembling at John-street, Bedford-row, and 
commenced his mini on Sunday last. 

The 1 of the Congregational Church, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, being now vacant, the Rev. D. J. 
Hamer, minister of Queen- street Church, Wolver. 
hampton, has, at the request of the deacons and 
members, consented to take interim oversight of the 
church, 

The Reformed Episcopal Church of America has 
now 9,448 communicants, an increase 140 for 


the last year, the largest gain in any P vious year 
except probably the first. There are 8,000 children 
in Sunday-schools, and 100 ministers. Fifteen new 


congregations were added last year, and six new 
church buildings were opened. | 

The death is announced of Madame Revel, of 
Florence, after a few days’ serious illness. She was 
an active supporter of the Waldensian Church and 
the college in that city. The Waldensian schools 
in Florence were maintained wholly by her exer. 
tions in collecting funds, and they will also greatly 
feel her loss. 

The Rev. J. Jackson Wray, who has just re- 
signed his connection with the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, has rs to preach at Chris eg 
Westminster Bri 04d, on Sundays, Aug. 2 
and 31, for the Rev. Newman Hall, who is now 
seeking rest and health on the Continent of 
Europe.—Daily News. [It may prevent miscon- 
ception to 2 . Mr. Wray’s — Was 
volun „ and entirely on private grounds. 

Tee Lire Rv. 3 BRAAC HA —The 
Baptist Mission House and Regent's Park College 
have this week been presented by Jeremiah Cowdy, 
Eeq., with a handsomely framed autotype of 
late Mr. Bailhache, whose memory long be 
cherished by the friends of both these institutione, 

— Late Rev. JohN GRAHAM.— We regret to 
record the sudden and untimely death of the Rev. 
John Graham, of Brighton, formerly of 1 
New South Wales, and for many years of Craven 
Chapel, London. Mr. Graham was on a visit to 
America, and on the Ist of the present month 
went out to bathe at Cape May, New Jersey, 
where he was staying. A correspondent of 
New York Tribune, writing from Cape May, states 
that Mr. Graham ventured too far in the surf, and, 
tting out of his depth, was seized with panic. 
The body,” it is added, was recovered through 
the brave efforts of Mr. Graham's niece, Miss Bessie 
Graham. She secured the drowning man, and 
clung to the pier with him until aid reached her, 
‘when Mr. Graham was found to be dead. The 
cause of his death is said to have been congestion 


of the heart resulting from fright,” Mr. Graham's 


th lish Independent) is 
A. gy * at the Antivodes, II. 


co esence, flowi uence, and many 
sterling qualities of ead eat beats secured for him 


an honourable popularity in the important position 
which he held in London, — the twelve 
years of his residence in Sydney he was ready for 
every good work, and was in the front rank of 
the Mon * in that part of the world. He has 
recently been working with great usefulness and 
success in Brighton, in the church of which he took 
charge as successor of the Rev. Henry Quick. Mr. 
Graham was fifty-seven years of age. His loss will 
be a severe blow to his congregation. 


The success which has attended the issue of the 
Magazine of Art has induced the publisher to 
determine upon its ag rapes and preparations 
are being made to effect change with the com- 
mencement of the new volume in October. The 
price of the magazine will remain unaltered. 

Dr. DE JONGH’s LIGHT-Brown Cop LIVER OIL.— 
SURPASSINGLY EFFICACIOUS AS A RESTORATIVE MEDI- 


REDUCTION OF EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS, 


The following 1 on this subject was read by 
Mr, RICHARD, M. P., at the conference of the 
Association for the Reform and Codification of 
the Law of Nations held on Friday last at the 
Guildhall :— 

It may be asked what relation the question of 
European Armaments has to the reform and codifi- 
cation of the Law of Nations. The answer is not 
far to seek. It may, indeed, be admitted that the 
relation is one of contrast rather than of affinity. 
If the object proposed by the labours of this Asso- 
ciation be to bring civilised nations into fuller and 
more friendly connection with each other by assimi- 
lating their laws and preparing them for the 
acknowledgment of somethi 4 a common juris. 
diction, account must be taken, not only of the 
influences which help, but also of those which 
hinder, this most desirable consummation. Un- 
doubtedly the most formidable of those influences 
is the state of gon the part of the — 
Powers, which is symbolised by the present arm 
condition of Euro Laws are silent in the midst 
of arms. And such a state of things as we witness 
now around us is practically a negation of all law. 
It is the consecration of brute force—which is the 
antithesis of law—as the supreme factor in the 
affairs of nations. There can be no international 
law while the nations are practically proclaiming to 
each other that might makes right, that the only 
law that really avails is the law of the stronge 
to which all considerations of justice, reason, an 
religion must be subordinated. And thus we are 
conducted to the conclusion that there is a very 
cloge and vital relation between the aims and objects 
of this society and the question which I venture to 
* before you. 

1% Tt deserves to be remarked that the science of 
International Law—if, indeed, we may venture to 
use the word ‘science’ in that connection—took 
ite rise in the deep sense, entertained by the distin- 
guished men to whom we are indebted for its 
origin, of the manifold and infinite evils of war. 
On this — our Italian friends claim for 
Albericus Gentilis, who, even more than Grotius, 
deserves to be called the father and founder of this 
study, the honour of being one of the first promo- 
tors of international since he was amoung the 
first to proclaim that principles of law should Be 
applied in regulating the relations of States, in the 
place of mere physical force. Professor Valdaritii; 
in his valuable pamphlet on Albericus Gentilis; 
— of his work De Jure Belli,’ says: 
‘Instracted by the disoords and grave evils of many 
and divers wars, by the injuries the — — on 
humanity, by the o les ey placed in e way 
of civilisation and the 2 of the human family; 
he invoked tual and universal peace in these 
| memorable words, which close his treatise :—‘‘ Ma 
the and great God put an end to all war, an 
esta the laws and the sacred compact of peace ! 
Do thou, O God, bring all war to an end, and give 
us perpetual is 
‘‘ Grotius also, in explaining his motive for under- 


every crime.’ In like manner the idea which pre- 
sided over the formation of this Association was 4 


ting the 2 
r 
0 Ww @ pre o 
for the reform and codification of the law of 
nations, had long been earnestly engaged in the 
cause of international peace, and were prompted to 
| this effort by very much the same fee as those 
described by Grotius as having mov m to the 
preparation of his great work. | 
) It is not easy to give the statistics of European 
armaments, for they change from 7. 7 to year, like 
Faleid bei 5 
* 


— —<_ 
me 
8. 


— 


] 


the res in a pe, the change 
: je the direction of increase. The Zi 
an 


cle which appeared two or three years ago, 
r the — foroe of * — 
Empire is 2,800,000, | 


And (continues the writer) the more Germany arms, 
the more does France, the more does Russia. The 
former now commands, under all heads, about a million 
| and three-quarters of men; the latter, three millions 


OINE AND Foop.—Dr. Whitmore, Medical Officer of Switzerland are arming as fast as they can. It isa 
Health, St. Marylebone, writes: My own somewhat | universal strain on the energy and resources of the 


lengthened e 


ce asa Medical Practitioner enables world. ... -; Ad 


ozen millions of men cannot be 


me with confidence to recommend Dr. de Jongh’s | withdrawn from common industry and civil duties, and 


Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil as being more uniform in 
quality, more certain in its effects, more palatable, and 
infinitely less likely to cor age with the stomach than 
the Pale Oil, The practice which. often prevails of 
ents with Cod Liver Oil, to render 
it * to the taste, is highly objectionable, for 
we have it on the authority of 

that anything which oo it takes largely from 
its therapeutic value. If I were asked for an explana- 
tion of the marked success which for so many years ha 


mixing eertain in 


> 
attended the administration of Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 


Brown Cod Liver Oil, I should say that it is owing to its 
extraordinary medicinal, dietetic, and regimenal pro- 
perties, and which are found to exist in no other medi- 
cine that Iam acquainted with, in such uniform com- 
bination.” Dr. de Jongh’s t-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
is sold only in capsuled imperial half-piuts, 2s. 6d. ; 
pints, 48. 9d.; quarts, 9s. ; with his stamp and signa- 
ture and the s of his sole consignees on the 
capsule and the label under wrapper, by all chemists, 
Sole consignees, Ansar, Harford, and Co., 77, Strand, 
London.—{ADVT. } 


Dr. de Jongh himself 


amounted to nearly 3,000 millions sterling, 88 per 


Since then there has been a large increase 
by the Franco-German and Russo-Turkish wars, 


and a third. Austria, Italy, Denmark, Holland, and 


aie 
d 


— — 
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which were not included in his calculation. Of the 
cost of European armaments many estimates have 
been made. It is obvious that the mere amount of 
the naval and military budgets of the different 
nations offers only a very partial and inadequate 
representation of the sacrifices involved. A far 
more serious item than the money extracted from 
the pockets of the people by taxation is the 
enormous loss sustained by the withdrawal of so 
many millions of able-bodied men in the very 
vigour of their days from all the occupations of 
productive ind For a soldier produces 
nothing, but only helps to consume the productions 
of other men. To this must be added the interest 
on the prodigious sums sunk in means and muni- 
tions of war, such as arms, accoutrements, fortifica- 
tions, ships of war, Ko., all of which are also 
absolutely unproductive. If we take these three 
items together, it may probably be affirmed with 
truth that the cost in all ways of European arma- 
ments cannot be less than millions sterling per 
annum. If to this be added the interest, and cost 

ement, of the debts contracted by wars 
and warlike preparations, it would swell the sum 
to nearly 650 7 millions, taken annually from the 
capital and industry of nations to support the war 
system of Europe. 

The effect of all this is in every way deplorable 
and disastrous, The resources of all nations, 
whether derived from the gifts of nature or the 
rewards of industry, instead of being devoted to 
— of utility and advantage, to relieve the 

pgs and to improve the moral and material 
wellbeing of the itants, are wasted on the 
most unproductive and unprofitable of all uses. 
The are borne down by intolerable burdens 
of taxation and military service, to escape from 
which many are compelled to expatriate themselves, 
to flee from their native land, and seek for rest 
and relief on foreign — Others, unable to emi- 

in 


grate, are driven r into wild and danger- 
ous conspiracies directed against all authority, and 
threatening the foundations of society itself. The 
massing of large bodies of young men in a condition 
of enforced celibacy in barracks and camps, re- 
moved from all the restraints of domestic life, and 
often exposed to the temptations of great cities, 
gives rise to an amount of vice and in.morality which 
exerts a most disastrous influence on the moral and 
physical health of communities. Neighbour nations, 
— ban their industry and commerce ought to be 
mu helpful, and to live in peace and trust on 
each s borders, are kept in a state of con- 
stant jealousy and irritation, suspecting each other 
of hostile designs, and nourishing towards each 
other sentiments of anger and animosity, for which 
often there is absolutely no foundation but the 
existence of these menacing armaments, Ambitious 
and unscrupulous rulers have in their hands an in- 
strument of tremendous power, which they can 
wield at will, either in entering on foreign wars, in 
which neither the wishes nor the welfare of the 
— 5 are consulted, or in suppressing the national 
berties at home. 

Montesquieu, 130 years ago, called attention to 
this evil, which since his time has developed into 
far more formidable proportions. 

A new disease (he says) has spread throughout Europe; 
it has taken hold of princes, and led them to maintain 
an inordinate number of troops. It has its paroxysms, 
and becomes, necessarily, contagious ; for as soon as one 
State augments its troops, the others forthwith augment 
theirs, so that they gain nothing but a common ruin. 
Each monarch keeps on foot as many armed men as he 
could have if his people were in danger of being exter- 
minated, and they cal! this rivalry of all against all— 
Peace. Thus, Europe is so exhausted that if private 
individuals were in the same situation as the Great 
Powers, occupying the most opulent countries in the 
world, they could not live, Weare poor with the riches 
and commerce of the whole universe, and very soon, by 
mere dint of having soldiers, we shall have nothing but 
soldiers, and become like the Tartars. The consequence 
of this state of things is a constant augmentation of 
taxes, and that which renders remedy impossible we no 
longer depend upon onr revenue, but we make war 
with our capital. 

The evils which Montesquieu foresaw and depre- 
cated are coming to pass. More and more Europe 
is being converted into one huge camp, and amon 
the male inhabitants nearly all are soldiers. Wit 
all the wealth which commerce has created there 
are millions of the people still in abject poverty. 
And it is aleo true that so prodigious is the expen- 
diture in times of peace on tions for war 
that when war comes we can no longer depend upon 
our revenue, but have to make war with our 
capital. 


Is there no remedy for this system of folly and 
mutual ruin? All men but those who are directly 
interested in tuating it deplore and denounce 
it. But can we do nothing but murmur and moan, 
and stand by with folded hands, while we see the 
nations thus driven headlong on a path which can- 
not but ultimately lead to bankruptcy, revolution, 
and anarchy? A distinguished English statesman, 
the late Sir Robert Peel, pointed out, thirty-eight 
years ago, what ought to be done. 

Is not the time (said he) come when the powerful 
countries of Europe should reduce those military arma- 
ments which they have so sedulously raised ? hat is 
the advan of one Power greatly increasing its arm 
and navy ? in not see that if it — 
increase for self-protection and defence, the other Powers 
will follow its example? The consequence of this state 
of things must be that no increase of relative strength 
will accrue to any one Power, but there must be a uni- 
versal consumption of the resources of every country in 
military preparation. The true interest of Europe is 


country to reduce those military armaments which 
belong to a state of war rather than of peace. Ido 
wish that the councils of every country, or if the 
councils will not, that the public mind and voice would 
willingly propagate such a doctrine. 


Some efforts have been already made in this 
direction. In the year 1851—the year of the first 
Great Exhibition in London—Mr. Cobden brought 
forward a motion in the house of Commons embody- 
ing the idea of mutual disarmament. It was a ten- 
tative and modest proposal, restricted to the 
relations of England and France, and was expressed 
in these words :— 


That an humble address be presented to Her 
weap praying that she will direct the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to enter into communication 
with the Government of France, and endeavour to pre- 
vent in fdtura the rivalry of warlike preparations in 
time of peace, which 4 the avowed policy of the 
two nations, / and to promote, if possible, a mutual 
reduction of armaments, 


„He was answered by Lord Palmerston in a very 
friendly and complimentary speech, who stated 
again and again that ‘he adopted both the motion 
and speech of his honourable friend ,’ but he objected 
to being bound and fettered into a negotiation. 
‘I do not object,’ he added, ‘to the end he desires 
and pro to accomplish, but I think that end 
is more likely to be accelerated by the language of 
the honourable member and the sentiments he and 
the Hovse have expressed than it would by the 
particular and specific motion he has brought before 
us.’ .ind so, in deference to the wishes of Lord 
Palmerston, the motion was not carried to a divi- 
sion. I have great pleasure in adding that on 
more than one occasion our present Prime Minister, 
Lord Beaconsfield, has urged the same idea with 
his usual force and eloquence. Speaking of England 
and France, in 1859, he said, ‘ to the Emperor 
of France and say to him, Prove by the diminu- 
tion of your armaments you are sincerel 
anxious for the peace of Europe and the world, 
and we will join you in the spirit of reciprocal con- 
fidence,” Let us terminate this disastrous system 
of wild expenditure by mutually agreeing, with 
no hypocrisy, but in a manner and under circum- 
stances which will admit of no doubt, by the reduc- 
tion of armaments, that peace is really our policy.’ 
„In 1861 the London Peace Society sent a 
deputation to Paris with an address to the people 
of France, which obtained very wide publicity 
through the Press in that country. In that address 
was the following passage :— 
Why should not we, the people of England and France, 
unite to demand that some means be taken by our two 
werful Governments to organise the port of Europe 
y establishing a system of stipulated arbitration, or 
some other form of judicial reference, by which the 
disputes of nations may be submitted to the adjudica- 
tion of reason ard justice, instead of being left to the 
irrational and brutal arbitrament of the sword? Why 
should all the great civilised and Christian nations be 
seen for ever standing in an attitude of reciprocal dis- 
exhausting their means by those enormous arma- 
ments with which they menace and affront each other 
during peace? Would it not be more consonant with 
reason and religion that they should mutually agree to 
reduce them, so that they may no longer see the 
immense wealth created by the skill and industry of 
our toiling millions, and the marvellous inventions in 
science and art which Providence has sent for the ser- 
vice of humanity, instead of being consecrated to relieve 
the Misery and increase the comfort of the people, 
diverted to purposes of destruction ? 


„Probably the words of Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Disraeli, and the address just cited, were not 
without their effect, for the next step that was 
taken in the matter was taken by the late Emperor 
of the French in 1863. It is not at all necessary 
here to discuss his character or policy. But I 
think we may give him credit for having been 
moved on the occasion to which I am about to refer 
by a noble and generous impulse. In the remark- 
able speech in which he first shadowed forth his 
intentions he said, ‘Shall the jealous rivalries of 
the Great Powers 2 impede the progress 
of civilisation? Are we still to maintain mutual 
distrust by exaggerated armaments? Must our 
precious resources be indefinitely exhausted in a 
vain display of our forces?’ Accordingly he pro- 
posed a 4 of all the European States, with a 
viow, among other things, to agree on a reduction 
of armaments. It is known that this proposal for 
a Congress failed principally through the opposition 
of England, though, in the opinion of the late Lord 
Derby, ‘if there was a country in all Europe that 
had less interest in sending a blank refusal to have 
anything to do with the Congress, it was England.’ 

Some years ago one of our honoured colleagues 
of this association, M. Auguste Couvreur, member 
of the Belgian House of resentatives, occupied 
himself very earnestly with the question of a 
mutual reduction of armaments. He had an exten- 
sive correspondence with influential men in various 
countries of Europe. He came to England, and 
saw several of our distinguished politicians—among 
others, Mr. Gladstone, who wrote to him a letter 
full of sympathy with the object. If the writer of 
this paper may, without * of egotism, 
venture to make a personal allusion, he might 
refer to the fact that in 1869 he visited several of 
the — of Europe--including Paris, Brussels, 
the e, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, and Florence 
—to put himself in communication with members 
of different representative assemblies with a view 
to promote some concerted action in their respec- 
tive Legislatures in favour of a mutual and simul- 
taneous disarmament. The first fruit of that 


to come to some common accord, so as to enable every 


— 


sopher and statesman, Dr. Virchow, couched in 
these terms :— 

That the Royal Government be requested to use all 
its influence with a iew to reduce within the narrowest 
practicaole limits the expenses of the military admini- 
stration of the Northern Confederacy, and to seek to 
bring about by diplomatic negotiations a general 
disarmament. 

„After a long and animated debate the motion 
was lost, though Dr. Virchow carried with him no 
fewer than ninety-nine votes. Soon after, a motion 
of similar import was proposed in the Chamber of 
Saxony, and carried by a large majority. In the 
English House of Commons, the late Mr. Charles 
Buxton signified his intention to make a — 
of the same nature, but ill-health, followed, not 
long after, by his lamented death, frustrated his 
purpose. In all probability the question would 
have been brought forward in several other Euro- 
pean Legislatures had not the deplorable Franco- 
German war broken out and for a time put a stop 
to all motions and measures in favour of peace. 


„Since then, however, the question has been 
revived, and considerably discussed in various 
quarters. In 1875 a series of able letters on the 
subject, in the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, from 
the pen of Dr. Adolphe Fischoff, \attracted a good 
deal of attention. They were reproduced in the 
journals of various oountries, and were translated 
into English and published in the Herald of Peace, 
and also in a separate pamphlet with a valuable 
introduction by our colleague Mr. W. H. Free- 
land. In Austria the subject was very seriously 
discussed by many members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, aud Deputy Fux undertook to introduce 
a motion expressing the hope that the Imperial 
and Royal Government will show its disposition in 
favour of peace, so frequently expressed, by usin 
its best endeavours, for the sake of the gener 
welfare, to promote the idea of such a general, 
proportionate, and simultaneous reduction of armies 
as would not affect the balance of power of the 
various States. | 


There has been considerable correspondence 
also, and principally through the initiative of Dr. 
Fischoff, with members of different European 
Parliaments, as to the expediency of a conference 
of representatives to concert measures for bringing 
the question of disarmament simultaneously before 
the different Legislatures with which they are 
connected. But untoward political events have 
interposed obstacles for the moment to the realisa- 
tion of these projects. Now, however, that Europe 
is enjoying a lucid interval of peace, it may be 
hoped that the consideration of this subject may 
be resumed under happier auspices, Already an 
effort has been made in the German Parliament b 
Herr von Biihler, who moved that Prince Bismaro 
be requested to call a Congress of the Powers with 
the view of bringing about an effective disarma- 
ment, Though this proposal met with no great 
success, it may be taken as a significant indication 
of the — feeling of uneasiness and discontent 
which is fermenting in the hearts of nations under 
the terrible military incubus which weighs 80 
heavily upon them. 


No doubt the difficulty of finding any plan for 
the mutual reduction of armaments is greatly aggra- 
vated since the system has been adopted of having 
not standing armies, but armed nations. But let 
the reason and conscience of humanity only speak 
out with sufficient emphasis, and means can be an 
will be found to cope with the evil. Indeed, the 
remedy after all seems simple enough. We have 
only to say to the Governments—Cease to do evil; 
agree among yourselves to build fewer ships and 
fortifications ; to call fewer men out for military 
— and demonstration, and the work is 

one. 

J wish it were possible to enlist the earnest 
sympathies of the members of this Association in all 
‘countries in promotion of this great work of inter- 
national reform. 


I approve cordially of all that is done by the 
Association in reference to what, however, I cannot 
regard as the weightier matters of the law’ of 
nations. Anything that can be effected to bring 
different countries into accord on matters of copy- 
right and patents, bills of exchange, general 
average, and questions of that sort, is a distinct 

in not only in the interests of commerce, and 
invention, and literature, and art, but in the inte- 
rests also of international peace. The more nations 
are brought into friendly connection with and de- 
ancy er upon each other by assimilation of their 

aws and community of interest, the more are secu- 
rities multiplied for the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions. But I hope I shall be forgiven if I say that I 
desire for this body some share in a larger and nobler 
work than this—in bringing the great communities 
of mankind, in their organised and collective 
capacity, to acknowledge the authority of a common 
law, and to take some steps, at least, towards the 
establishment of a general tribunal before which their 
differences may be adjudicated on principles of reason 
and justice, instead of by an appeal to the bloody 
arbitrament of the sword. I hope we shall do 
something to hasten on the time when civilised and 
Christian nations shall cease to waste by far the 
larger proportion of their enormous revenues in 
inventing and perfecting more and more deadly 
. . machines, and in training millions upon 
millions of their people to the work of mutual 
slaughter and rapine—that time, which, if the 
groans of suffering humanity, if the aspirations of 
the good and wise in all ages, if the tendencies of 


journey was a resolution proposed in the Prussian 
| Chamber of Deputies by the distinguished philo- 


| civilisation, if the voice of God mean anything, W. 
come to pass ‘when nation ehall no longer lift 
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sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more. 

M. C. F. SrotuMeyer (Trinidad) having ex- 
pressed agreement with Mr. Richard's views, Mr. 
H. T. ATKINSON (Hull) objected to the question 
being brought before the Association. In his 
opinion they had nothing whatever to do with such 
a subject. He did not agree with Mr. Richard 
that ovr soldiers produced nothing. He looked 
upon them as the police, and a short time ago, 
when they went to Malta, especially those with 
black faces, they produced peace, as they showed 
the nations that we were prepared for war. (Hear, 
hear. ) 

Mr. F. Passy (Paris) agreed that it would be 
possible to reduce the armaments of the nations by 
agreement, if only public opinion were resolute upon 
the matter. | | 

Mr. ANDREW Dunn (London) thought that 
wherever there were armaments and military show 
the public mind was injured and carried forward 
to those horrible scenes of blood and warfare which 
they so much lamented. | 

Mr. FREELAND had always believed that one 
great object of the Association was to protect the 
weak against the strong, and to substitute right 
for might. What security was there for that sub- 
stitution in the presence of the enormous and 
annually increasing armaments, which threatened 
the peace of Europe, which exhausted the resources 
and the reproductive energies of the people, arma- 
ments against which Mr. Richard rightly called 
upon them to enter that emphatic protest in 
which he believed they would heartily join. (Hear, 
hear. ) 

After a few words from Professor LEONE LEVI, 

Mr. RICHARD, in reply, said that he was sur- 
prised at the view Mr, Atkinson had taken, as the 
association originally sprang from the American 
Peace Society, whose cardinal object was to do 
something to mitigate the frequency and barbarity 
of war. He then proposed to submit the following 
resolution :— 

That this conference deeply deplores the system of 
armed rivalry which prevails among the States of 
Europe, wbich not only imposes impressive burdens of 
taxation and military servitude on the people, but 
tends to nonrish mut al suspicion and jealousy between 
the nations, to perpetuate the reign of force in place of 
the reign of law, and to render peace insecure and war 
always imminent; that the conference approves of 
efforts made to bring about a mutual and simultaneous 
reduction of armaments, and recommends its members 
in all countries to labour to that end ; that a committee 
be appointed to consider the expediency of addressing 
a respectful memorial to the various Governments on 
this subject, and generally to examine and report on 
the best means of applying a remedy to mitigate this 
crying evil.’ 

Mr. ATKINSON objected to the resolution being 

ut, as no notice had been given of it. If persisted 
in, he would move the previous question. 

After some further discussion, Mr. RicHARD 
withdrew his resolution, and proposed that his 
paper be referred to a committee, in order that it 
might be considered and reported upon at the next 
conference. This was agreed to unanimously, 


—— 


THE ZULU WAR. 


The Dublin Castle has brought news from the 
Cape to Madeira down to the 29th of July. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has telegraphed to the War Office 
that Cetewayo had lately sent messengers of 
inferior rank with offers to surrender if his life were 
spared. To these messages replies have been sent 
promising not only personal safety but good treat- 
\ ment; but the general has reason to believe that 
\the messengers were only spies sent to ascertain 
the movements of the white men. A special 
despatch from Port Durnford of the 23rd ult. says it 
was reported at Capetown on the 29th of July that 
Cetewayo was in the Umvolosi swamps with his 
army, and intended to fight. Sir G. Wolseley’s 
operations are being arranged with the object of 
causing the Zulu King to eurrender, or to capture 
him. The re-advance of the British was to com- 
mence on the 3rd of this month, one column, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Clarke, starting from Durnford, 
and the other, under Colonel Baker Russell, from 
Rorke’s Drift. 

Dr. W. H. Russell sends the following despatch 
to the Daily Telegraph, dated Durban, July 27, in 
which he says: — It is not easy to say whether 
there will be peace or war in Zululand, One thing 
is certain, ant that is that military demonstrations 
there ure considered necessary. Lord Chelmsford 
and staff, with the exception of Gossett, embark in 
the German. For them the war is over. There is 
to be a concentration of troops in the Transvaal, in 
addition to the flying columns under Baker Russell 
and Harrison Clarke moving through Zululand ; 
but Sir Garnet, Wolseley has modified the plans so 
far as regards the strength of the column marching 
on Ulundi. The 4th Regiment occupies Luneberg ; 
the 2nd Battalion of the\24th, Utrecht; the 21st, 
Landmau's Drift; the 58th, Koppe-Allein ; the 13th 
will embark for home; the Lancers will march to 
Pinetown, and there receive further orders; the 
3rd Buffs will await directions for embarkation at 
Utrecht. One squadron of the Dragoons will join 
Baker Russell and another will remain at Pretoria, 
where Legrice’s battery is also ordered, Sandham 
remaining at Port Durnford for the present. A 
troop of Dragoons will serve.as escort to the chief, 
Clarke, with the 57th, the 3rd Battalion of the 60th 
Rifles, a detachment of the 80th, a Gatling battery 


* 


forces. 


— 


leave Port Durnford on the 4th, marching via 

St. Paul’s, Kwamagwasa, and Emtonjaneni (Magni- 

bonium). There the troops will form an entrenched 

post, and clear the country from Ulundi to the 

sea, thence pushing reconnaisances towards the 

supposed retreat of Cetewayo. This force will be 

joined by Sir Garnet Wolseley on the 10th, being 

supplied by convoys from Foot Newdigate. Baker 

Ruesell will move from the new post on the White 

Umvolosi, called Fort Cambridge, near Conference 

Hill, with a mixed force of Dragoons, Lonsdale’s 

Horse, natives, Harness’s Battery, and four batta- 

lions of infantry, and will reconnoitre in the direc- 

tion of Intabankula, where an intrenched position 

will be formed whence our men will scour the 
country towards the Black Umvolosi. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s instructions state that Cetewayo’s army 
having broken up, and the great bulk of the enemy 
having dispersed, the primary object of the mili- 
tary operations now undertaken is to cause Cete- 
wayo to surrender, or to capture him, as the 
country cannot remain at peace as long as he 
remains at large. He is supposed to have but a 
small following of men, but a great number of 
women, and large herds of cattle. It is thought 
probable that he will desert the women, or be 
deserted by them. Macleod, with 5,000 Swazies 
and 200 white mounted men, is about to move 
across the Pongola, down the Black Umvolosi, 
through the Ngome Forest. Captain Fryer is 
directed to join him at Derby. Oham, accompanied 
by Villiers, is preparing to re-enter his own coun- 
try, and, it is hoped, will be welcomed by the 
— and petty leaders. If he acts well he will be 
made chief. It is to be borne in mind that all future 
operations are to obtain a peaceable settlement 
of the country, and every inducement is to be held 
out for the enemy to submit without fighting. The 
N to be 14 towards the chiefs has also 

een explained by Sir Garnet Wolseley. The Zulu 

military system is broken up, and the old laws 

restored ; arms are to be surrendered, and the 

King’s cattle given up; officers are to endeavour 
to communicate with Cetewayo’s prominent advisers 
and others, who will be made independent chiefs if 
they surrender forthwith. Final arrangemeuts are 
to be communicated at a great meeting to be held 
at Ulundi. There is to be no relaxation of precau- 
tions day or night, and scouting is insisted upon, as 
the military character of the occupation is still 
urgent. The northern chiefs have not come in as 
yet, and Cetewayo, rejecting the mere offer of life, 
still holds out. Many special officers will return 
home. Captain R. Talbot has been transferred from 
the transport department to Baker Russell, to whom 
Captain Bashman acts as staff-officer. Doyle and 
Paterson are at Durban; Maurice, M‘Calmont, and 
the headquarter staff are on the march to Grey- 
town; Bigg is at Durban; and Wood and Buller 
are starting for home. Sir Garnet Wolseley does 
not return here, but after settling Zululand will 
proceed to Pretoria to look after Transvaal 


matters.“ 


Another correspondent, telegraphing from Port 
Durnford on July 23, says: — A flying column 
starts for Ulundi on Thursday. Intelligence has 
just been received assuring a permanent peace 
settlement.” 

An outline of the circumstances attending the 


resignation of Lord Chelmsford has reached this 


country. It is stated that a day or two before the 
attack on Ulundi, and at the crisis of Lord Chelms- 
ford’s operations, he received a telegram from Sir 
G. Wolseley disapproving of the plan of the 
campaign and requesting him to concentrate the 
Before sunset the following day Ulundi 
was destroyed. On the next day his lordship 
received a telegram from the Secretary of State 
informing him that the supreme command had been 
given to Sir Garnet Wolseley, and the next day 
came another order from Sir Garnet changing Lord 
Chelmsford’s military arrangements and limitir 

his authority. The same day Lord Chelmsford 
sent home his official account of the battle of 
Ulundi, accompanied by his resignation. Two 
days afterwards there was a parade of troops, when 
the general thanked them for the courage and 
steadiness they had displayed ; and the following 
day the second division and the flying column 
retraced their steps and proceeded to K wamagwasa. 


Letters have been received by the Aborigines 
Protection Society which state that Prince 
Napoleon’s sword was sent in to Lord Chelmsford 
by Cetewayo in consequence of a communication 
from Bishop Colenso and his son. The Bisho 
believes this was done from pacific motives; and, 
further, that Cetewayo was wholly unable to 
comply with the conditions ‘imposed by Lord 
Chelmsford, namely, that he should by July 3 
send in the two guns and 1,000 rifles captured at 
Isandula, and 10,000 head of cattle. 

An address of conden ce, numerously signed, 
has been received by the Empress Hugenie from the 
inhabitants of Natal in reference to the death of 
the late Prince Imperial. The corporations of 
Maritzburg aud Durban have also sent addresses to 
Her Imperial Majesty. 


— 


The Record states that the first number of the 
Churchman (the new Evangelical magazine) will 
contain articles by Canons Ryle and Garbett on the 
„Evangelical School of the Church of England,” an 
article on the Irish University Bill” by Mr. Holt, 
M. P., and one by Canon Hoare on the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Canon Tristram also contributes 


of two guns, three squadrons of the mounted infantry, 
some local horse, and one battalion of natives, will 


a paper on Some Practical Results of the Revision 
of the Authorised Version.“ 


Correspondence, 


— 
THE TANGANYIKA MISSION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—The directors have been awaiting with 
much anxiety the arrival of the African mail from 
Zanzibar that they might know how it fared with 
the members of our Central African Mission. I 
regret to have to report that the mail brings no 
letters from our brethren, only one from our agents, 
who express some surprise that they have no cor, 
respondence to send home, They give us, however, 
a little comforting information that will be wel- 
comed by our friends and constituents throughout 
the country. 
They tell us it is evident that our young mis- 
sionary brother, the Rev. Arthur Dodgshun, about 
whom we had many fears, has arrived safely at 
Ujiji, as two of his bearers had brought an order 
from him to our agents for the payment of some 
arrears due to them, and that on March 28 last 
‘* they left the white men at the Lake Tanganyika, 
all in good health.” 
The agents also state that from native reports 
they learn that Dr. Mullens and his companions are 
going on their way to the interior successfully ; 
and, by a portion of Mr. Southon’s diary that has 
come to hand, we find that by the 20th of June 
the party had reached Kikwazo, or nearly one- 
third of the distance from the coast to Mpwapwa. 
Hence, though the tidings are scanty, we are 
thankful to know they are reassuring, leaving us 
to hope for fuller and more satisfactory news by the 
next mail. 
Believe me, yours truly, 

ROBERT ROBINSON, Home Seo. 
London Missionary Society, Blomfield-street, 
London Wall, E.C., Aug. 18, 1879. 


BASLE CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sir,—May we request the favour ef being allowed 
to bring to the notice of your readers that the 
Seventh General Conference of Christians of all 
Nations will assemble (D. v.) at Basle from the 3lst 
inst. to the 7th of September, in connection with 
the Evangelical Alliance, 

The Council of the Alliance earnestly appeal to 
all who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and seek the 
advancement of true vital religion throughout the 
world, to unite together in every place in prayer 
and supplication that it may please God so abun- 
dantly to visit this conference with the spirit of 
wisdom, love, and power, that a great impulse may 
be given to the progress of the Gospel and to the 
revival of His Church in every land. There is 
every prospect of a very large gathering of the 
Lord’s people from all parts of Europe, the be 
States, &c., &c. R 

We remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 
J. FIELD, Major-Gen., C. B. 
A. J. ARNOLD, Seon. 
Evangelical Alliance, 7, Adam-street, Strand, 
London, Aug. 18, 1879. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. will 
publish next month, in two volumes, The Life 
of the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone,” by Mr. George 
Barnett Smith. The work will be illustrated by 
two steel portraits, one being engraved from a 
portrait painted by Joseph Severn in 1840, and the 
other from a fine photograph taken during the 
present year. 

The New York Nation announces that Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam and Sons will shortly issue a 
rejoinder to Mr. Mallock’s Is Life Worth Living?“ 
„from the pen of a well-known writer.” 

„Abraham Lincoln and the Abolition of Slavery“ 
is the title of a biography to be published early in 
September by Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co, The 
vo ume forms one of the New Plutarch” Series e' 
lives of nen and women of action, and the writer is 
Mr. Charles G. Leland. 

According to the Manchester Guardian, stron 
efforts are about to be made to induce Principa 
Tulloch to come to London to reside, either as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Cumming in Crown-court Chapel, or 
as pastor of a new church in connection with the 
Scotch Establishment, It is thought that, as 
editor of Froser's Magazine in its new character of 
organ of Broad Church Liberalism, he might occupy 
a position similar to that of Dr. Henry Allon among 
Nonconformists. Arrangements will in this event 
be made whereby Dr. Tulloch may continue to dis- 
charge his numerous duties in Scotland by residing 
in it for some portion of the year. Should he con- 
sent to this scheme, it is considered probable that 
the proposal for the erection of a Presbyterian 
church on the Thames Embankment, which was 
abandoned some time ago, will be revived under. 
Broad Church auspices, for it is an open secret that 
Dean Stanley considers Dr. Tulloch the most able 


man in either of the two Establishments to act as 
the defender of both, | 
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BOOKS FOR PREACHERS. 


Just published in one large Vol. of 900 psges, price 12s. 6d. 
cloth, or 14s., half- bound. 


HOMILETIC ENCYCLOPASDIA of ILLUS- 

TRAT'ONS in THEOLOGY and MORALS. A 

Handbook of Practical Divinity and a Com eutary on Holy 
Scripture, selected and arranged by Rev. R. A. Bertram. 

This stupendous volume is well arranged and admirably 
indexed, so that it may well become useful to even the fullest 
and ablest preacher. . . . It is a marvellous result of 
mmense and varied reading.” — The British Quarterly. 

Its illustrations cast daylight upon more than 4,000 texts 
of Ecripture. . . We regard this volume, with its 892 
pages, and both its indices, as a valuable accession to a 
clergyman’s library. It is also a treasury of practical religion 
for private reading.“ — The Record. 

We have no doubt of the extensive sale of Mr. Bertram’s 
Encyclopedia, but would fain have it come to pass that all 
our Churches would plece it on the bookshelves of their 
ministers.”—The Baptist Magazine. | 

“ This strikes us as being a very valuable compilation, such 
as might take al fetime fora mantoformforhimself, . . . 
It will be a golden treasury to those who know how to use it 
2 1 oo — Me an eee 1 * 
min library. — Mr. Spurgeon, in Sword and Trowel. 

“ There is ne beck of illustrations with which we are ac- 
quainted that for fulness, freshness, and, above all, sugges- 
tiveness is worthy to be compared with the work before us.“ 
— Literary World, 

“The country preacher who adds it to his store will be 
virtually buying a whole library at once.”—Ley Preacher. 

We accord a hearty welcome to this good'y volume.“ — 
The Bible Christian Magasine. 

“A volume which, because of its suggestiveness, should 
be a little library in itself.“ — Edmburgh Daily Review. 

“Young ministers will find in this book an amount of 
classified knowledge that will prove of infin te service on all 
occasions, and specially in the preparation of sermons.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 

“ Deacons should procure a copy and place it on their 
pastors’ shelves.”—The n, 

Rev. J. H. Wilson, D.D. :—“ It is a library in itself, and I 
can think of no more suitable or valuable preseut which 
could} be sent to our, Home Mission pastors and evangelists 
than this volume. I wish some of our wealthy laymen would 
send a hundred pounds’ worth amongst the agents of the 
Church Aid and Home Missionary Society. They would 
profit largely by being able to consult the work on any topic 
about which they might have to speak,” 

COMPLETION OF DR. VAN DOREN ON JOHN. 


VAN DOREN’S SUGGESTIVE and HOMI. 
LETICAL COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of 
JOHN. Vol. II. Crown vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


First Four Vo'umes, reduced from £2 to £1. 


DICKINSON’S THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
for 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878. Four large vols., royal, cloth, 
price 5s 6. each, or EI per set. 

List of Books {or Preachers Gratis. 


R. D. DICKINSON, Farringdon-street, London. 


OOK’S PALESTINE and NILE TOURS. 

Messrs. THOS. COOK and SON's arrangements 

for PALESTINE, &c., enable them to quote total and in- 

clusive Fares, and to issve tickets at the lowest cost, for one 

or more passengers to travel b route at any time 

(during the season) to Egypt, the Nile, Palestine, Syria, 
the Land of Moab, the Hauran, &c. 

The first personally-conducted parties for the present 
season will leave London September 22 and during January, 
February, and March, 1880. 

The Nile Steamers to First and Second Cataracts will 
leave Cairo fortnightly, commencing November 25. Thos, 
Cook and Son arrange for Dahabeahs for private parties, and 
are the exclusive agents for the Khedive Mail Steamers. 

Cook’s Handbook for Egy t, &c., with five maps, 6s. ; 
ditto, “ Palestine and Syria,” four maps, 7s. 6d.; “ Up the 
Nile by Steam,” with maps, 6d. 

For full particulars see programmes, to be obtained at auy 
of the offices of Messrs, THos, Cook and Son. Chief 
Office, Ludgate Circus. 


VANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE 
at BALE, Avevsrt 31. 


SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY. 


SHORT SEA and MAIL ROUTES, via Dover and 
Calais, and via Dover and Ostend. 

SPECIAL CHEAP RETURN TICKETS (lst and 2nd 
Class), available for 2 days, from Charing-cro:s and 
Cannon-street Stations, will be issued to persons producing 
Cards of Membership. 

and all particulars, by Hendbills, to be had on 
application at the Stations, or to 3 
JOHN SHAW, 
Manager and Secretary. 


QO ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 

. WANTED to PLACE a well-educated YOUTH, 

who has just left Sehool, in a Christien family, and where he 

will have en 1 of thoroughly learning his business. 
Address, Mr. Barcham, Eldon-road, Keading. 


YOUNG LADY, with several years’ e 

rience in teaching, DESIRES an ENGAGEMENT 

as GOVERNESS in a Christian family. English, French 

(studied in France), Music, Singing, Drawing, and Calis- 

thenics. Good references.—Address J. M.,“ care of Messrs. 
Whitby and Son, Bridgwater. 


1 CO-OPERATIVE AS8SOCIA- 


25, 26, 27, 28, and 29, NewGATs-sTREET, LONDON, E. C. 
OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the 


Directors will proceed to Allotment of first issue of 
Shares, without premium, on the Ist of September next. 
The list of alanis. ~ 2 on Saturday, the 30th inst. 

y order, 


Hy, WILLIIAMs, Secretary. 
Dated 9th August, 1879. 


ONCONFORMISTS’ CO-OPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION (Limited) —Shares £1 each, ending 
all liability. Syetem fully c.-operative. Interest 6 per 
cent. to Sbareholders, and remaining profits — BBN 
cheque sfter each stock-taking. Bankers, the Union Bank 
of London, Princes-atreet, E. C., and Branches. Solicitors, 
Meters. Watran, Sons, and Room, 12, Bouverie-street, E. C. 
Ovuntry orders: Purchases of EI and upwerds will be 
delivered free to any railway station in England, Others 
thon Noneonformists are eligible both as Shareholders and 
Members. Applications for Prospectases and Shares to be 
made to ute Secretary, Hy. Williams, Eeg., 25 to 20, New- 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PRINCIPALS—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD D. D. 


PROFESSORS. 

vee Ne ee gent Co! 
Botan * one 0 . BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
French Language „„ Dr. MANDROU. 
„„ Dr. Weng, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian Language. ... Prof. Ferrero, LL. D. 
Ancient and! Modern History Dr. KEMuSsnEAD, Dulwich Coll. 


English Language ... „ G. E. West, Esq., M.A. 
Physical Geography... Prof. SEELE T, sg Coll. 
Music—Theory, &c. „„ JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 
Piano and Harmonium _.. Herr Louis DIERL. 
Singing e „ Signor GARCIA. 

Drawing and Painting .. E. C. Mrs, Esq. 


8q 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D.D., F.G.8 
Terms and Particulars on application to THE PRINCIPALS. 


STELLA HOUSE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL. | 
DARTMOUTH PARK HILL, LONDON, N. 


IGH MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION for 

GIRLS. Eighty-five pupils passed Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and College of Preceptors’ Examinations. Trained 
and Certificated Teachers, resident French governess, and 
visiting professors, Terms moderate. 


PriIncIPAL—Miss SUTTON. 


REFEREES. 

Mrs. HENRY VINCENT, Gaisford Street, London, N.W. 
Miss BUSS, N.LO.8., London. 

Dr. 8. MANNING, LL.D., Religious Tract Society. 

W. S. GROSER, Esq., Sunday School Union. 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, 8.W. 

Head Master—F. C. MAXWELL, M. A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Second Master—R. H. CHOPE, B.A. (London). 
Pupils sre prepared for the Cambridge Local, the Law and 
Medical Examiuations, the Civil Service, and the Uni- 
versities. 

Besides the usual subjects, Greek, German, Natural 
Science, Drawing, Singing, aud Swimming are included in 
the ordinary school fees. 
Prospectus on application. 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. WEST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
38 Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 
and Professors. 
Terms and references on application. 


9 TRATALGAR ROAD, 
SOUTH PORT. 
PRINCIPALS—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON. 
The NEXT TERM commences WEDNESDAY, Sep. 


TEMBER 17 rH. 


Prospectuses and Report from the Principals, or the Rev. 
J. 8. Simon 43, 1 1 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, HAGLEY ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
near Birmingham. . 
Principal—FREDERIC EWEN, aided by an efficient 
staff of resident and visiting Masters. 


The AUTUMN TERM will commence on TUESDAY 
SErreMBER I6TH. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
, the excéss of fat extracted. 
The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without, sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits ali 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing lees than a halfpenny. 
Cocoarina i LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
- chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 1s. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 


Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in THs NONCONFORMIST are 


as follows :— 
First Tane PPTTTITITITITII LLL LTT 6606660 1 0 = 
Each additional Line .. cove O 6 


There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leaver PaOR.— An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


Tus NONCONFORMI4T is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


— — — 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-tree on the 
ollowing terms :— 

Crepit.—Annually, 248.; Half-yearly, 12s. ; Quar- 


* 6s. 
REPAID.—Annually, 21s. 

AUSTRALIA.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription 
£1 3s, 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, £1 58. 2d 

Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
exira postage that may be necessary. 

We beg respectfully to state that in future a Notice will 


be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
of W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 


18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C, 


> 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. A. Clapham.”—Too late for use this week. 


Che Aonconformist, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1879. 


THE WEEK. | 


THE protracted and dreary session of Parlia- 
ment, which began in December and was 
resumed after the Christmas holidays about the 
middle of February, came to an end on Friday 
last, August 15. The construction of the 
Prorogation Speech exhibits much of that skill 
in putting the best face on matters for which 
the Prime Minister is celebrated. We have in 
it the bare facts dressed up after the fashion of 
a Disraelian romance, and upon the almost 
resultless labours of Parliament the blessing 
ot Providence is, with a peculiar touch of irony, 
invoked. The Royal Speech, after reference to the 
‘ gordial relations with other Powers, speaks 
of the influence that will be used ‘‘in maintain- 


SS 


i 2 the obligations of treaties, and in promoting 


wud consolidating the general peace,” as 
though a great work yet remained to be 
done which none but Her Majesty’s present 
advisers could successfully carry out. In refe- 
rence to Eastern Roumelia, stress is laid upon 
the fact that it is still an Ottoman province,” 
and Her Majesty’s approval of the election of 
Prince Alexander as Prince of Bulgaria is 
recorded. It is admitted that the proposed 
Turkish reforms have not been carried out, and 
the hope is expressed that the Porte will offer 
‘a timely compliance with is engagements in 
this respect —a most delicate mode of indi- 
cating that there is i: existence an Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. Much is made of the 
close of the Afghan campaign resulting in a 
treaty by which friendly relations with that 
State are re-established, guarantees for its 
peace and safety given, and the frontiers 
of India strengthened”—statements which 
greatly conflict with the opinions recently ex- 
pressed on the subject by Sir H. Rawlinson. 
The paragraphs relative to the change in the 
Viceroyalty of Egypt and to the Zulu war are 
judiciously phrased, and those which characterise 


are a model of ingenuity. 


for inquiring into the depressed condition of 
the agricultural interest, to what causes it is 
owing, and how far it can be remedied by legis- 
lation. The names of the commissioners have 
been published. The Duke of Richmond being 
at their head implies that the somewhat delicate 
inquiry will be shaped according to the wishes 
of the Government; and the grand scale on 
which its operations are to be conducted, 
extending to foreign countries and the United 
States, portends a protracted inquiry. A year 
hence, at the earliest, when the general elec- 
tion is over, our farmers will be in possession 
of a vast body of information. Many of them 
hanker after legislation—the Government will, 
in due time, give them a ponderous Blue-book ! 
Meanwhile the Earl of Suffolk and Mr. 
Kingscote wisely recommend their agricultural 
friends to discard all idea of a return to pro- 
tection, for a new corn-law is out of the question. 


The obedient peers swallowed at one gulp 
and without a word the important amendments 
introduced into the University Education 
(Ireland) Bill, which received the royal assent 
before the session closed. Great curiosity is 
felt as to the composition of the new Senate, to 
which such responsible powers will be delegated, 
and as to the extent to which the Senate of the 
Queen’s University will be represented. One or 
two Irish Ultramontane journals threaten 
further action with a view to increase Roman 
Catholic influence. But the Papal hierarchy 
on the other side of St. George’s Channel will 
probably await the scheme drafted by the new 
Senate before pressing their further demands. 


There seems, happily, to be no doubt of the 
great and general revival of business in the 
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United States. According to the American cor- 


the meagre domestic legislation of the session 
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respondent of the Times the improvement first 
appeared in the coal and iron districts of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. ‘‘ Already all the furnaces 
are in full blast ; the output of coal is increased ; 
wages have been raised, and must be raised still 
more, for strikes are only avoided by 
timely concessions. Railway works and railway 
workmen are following suit; and the wave of 
prosperity has reached the cotton industries of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island.“ This decided 
revival of trade across the Atlantic is beginning 
to tell in this country. It is stated that orders 
are coming to England for iron productions; the 
American manufacturers, even with their heavy 
protective tariff, being unable to supply the 
rapidly-increasing demand. Reports are un- 
usually cheering from the Cleveland district, 
South Wales, Sheffield, where orders are 
brisk, and Birmingham, where business is 
gradually improving in the hardware 
branches, and railway rolling-stock is in 
demand. Even in respect to the cotton, | 
woollen, flax, and other leading trades, the feel- 
ing ischeerful and prospects improving, although 
the actual state of business is far from being 
active. We can hope, without confidently pre- 
dioting, that a period of steady revival is about 
to follow the five long years of depression in 
nearly all departments of business. 


— — — — — 


Much depends upon the weather at this 
critical period of the year, and who will be bold 
enough, with present experiences, to predict 
prolonged sunshine? The fine days of last 
week are reported to have had a most beneficial 
effect on the crops, but they have been suc- 
ceeded by adverse atmospheric influences— 
storms, floods, and drenching rains, which seem 
to be far from exhausted, and. will tend 
to retard if not to spoil the harvest. 
Thus the reports of last week as to the crops— 
so variable is the weather—will not now 
apply. We can only hope that September will 
be more favourable to the complete ripening of 
the precious fruits of the earth than August 
has been. When it is remembered how 
seriously the condition of millions of our popu- 
lation is affected by the quality and quantity of 
the crops gathered in, a decided improvement 
in our industrial position can hardly be expected 
unless we have assurance of a fair harvest—for 
abundant it cannot be. 


The frequent reports as to the retirement of 
Count Andrassy, the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, are confirmed. This veteran 
statesman only retains office till his successor 
is appointed. It is thought that either Count 
Karyoli or Count Szechenyi—both men of mode- 
rate opinion—will succeed to that responsible 
position. Count Andrassy has guided the foreign 
relations of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
for the long period of ten years, and through 
crises of great complexity. His policy of redress- 
ing hiscountry’sterritorial losses by acquisitions 
in other directions has not been unsuccessful, 
though Bosnia and Herzegovina are no great pre- 
sent gain tothe Austrian Empire. The Chan- 
cellor played a skilful part during the perilous 
phases of the Eastern Question, and strove hard, 
by the suggestions of the celebrated Andrassy 
Note—rejected by us alone of all the European 
Powers—to prevent the outbreak of war. He 
has also managed, during the last year or two, 
to have drawn closer the ties between Germany 
and Austria. There is no authentic statement 
as to the causes of his retirement, though failing 
health and the desire for rest are assigned. But 
the Emperor is said to be bent upon haying a 
like-minded successor, and to be averse to aught 
that savours of reaction. 


The news from the Cape to July 28 indicates 
increased military activity in Zululand—Lord 
Chelmsford’s victory at Ulundi not having pro- 
duced the desired results. ‘It is not easy to 
say whether there will be peace or war in Zulu- 
land,” says Dr. Russell. One thing is certain, 
and that is that military demonstrations there 


are still considered necessary.” Troops were being 
concentrated in the Transvaal, flying columns 


were moving through the King’s dominions, 


| be necessary is to converge on Ulundi, where | 


Sir Garnet Wolseley had summoned the 
chiefs to meet him on August 10. To them 
it will be explained that the Zulu military 
system is broken up, and the old laws 
restored, and that arms were to be surrendered, 
and the King’s cattle given up. Officers were to 
endeayour to communicate with Octewayo’s 
prominent advisers and others, who would be 
made independent chiefs if they surrendered 


A LAST LOOK FROM THH 
GALLERY. 
(By our Parliamentary Correspondent. ) 
The long session, which was brought to a 
close on Friday with the antique usages of the 
prorogation, is not one upon which many directly 
concerned are likely to look back with pleasure. 
It is difficult to say whom the session has 
benefited. No particular personal reputation 
has been made, and more than one has been 
lost. Lord Hartington cannot be said to have 


forthwith. The Commander-in-Chief himself 
telegraphs to the Home Government that Cete- 
wayo had lately sent messengers of inferior 
rank to some of our poets, eaying he wished 
to surrender, but feared being killed. 
Answers bad been sent advising surrender, 
promising not only personal safety, but good 
treatment. Sir Garnet says he had reason to 
believe these messengers were only spies sent to 
ascertain the movements of the British troop 8. 


Amongst the arrivals at Plymouth by the 
Dublin Castle, in addition to Mr. Archibald 
Forbes— who, we regret to learn, is suffering 
from a neglected wound—is Lord William Beres- 
ford, who took a conspicuous part in the battle 
of Ulundi. His lordship, who, according to 
the modern custom, has been interviewed,” 
expresses the opinion that the new advance 
upon that position was really due to the 
fears of the chiefs who had surrendered that 
they would be left to settle accounts with the 
King; that so far as actual fighting is con- 
cerned, the conflict is at an end, or can only 
take the a A guerilla war; and that 
Oetewayo must soon recognise the actual situa- 
tion. There seems to be no doubt that the 
Zulu potentate has been throughout badly 
used or perversely misunderstood. Bishop 
Colenso, who ought to know, vouches 
for his pacific intentions; but when a king 
becomes a fugitive after being engaged in what 
he, as well as others, regards as a patriotic 
conflict, the least his conquerors can do is to 
offer him generous terms. We cannot suppose 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley will, unless overborne, 
act otherwise. 


If recent reports from Constantinople are to 
be credited, the royal promise that the Porte 
shall be urged to fulfil its treaty obligations 
does not hold out the hope of much result. 
The Sultan, a year after the signature of the 
Treaty of Berlin, has only just appointed Com- 
missioners to discuss the new Greek frontier, 
and their instructions are believed not to com- 
prise an acceptance of the boundary indicated 
by Congress. It is stated in a letter which 
recently appeared in a German newspaper that 
the Sultan ‘‘is haunted by childish dreams; 
he never sleeps in the same bed two 
nights running; all his food has to be 
tasted beforehand in his presence; in every 
insignificant sign he sees a plot; he only ven- 
tures out once a week to the nearest mosque ; 
and trusts nobody but the higher eunuchs and 
higher Palace servants, who are incessantly 
robbing him. Among the higher functionaries 
reign bribery and debauchery; among the 
lower misappropriation and cheating ; on either 
side sloth and incapacity. Among the lower 
officials, officers, and army surgeons misery has 
reached a point incomprehensible to Europeans. 
In the greatest hospitals of Constantinople the 
most necessary medicaments are wanting, and 
no solicitations of the physicians are suc- 
cessful in obtaining the means to supply the 
need.’ In the provinces soldiers are 
going about in rags, selling their swords and 
guns to buy food, for the Government does not 
pay the purveyors, who have consequently 
stopped their supplies. As ‘for the nation in 
general, it is, we are told, in a state of despera- 
tion. In this extremity the Sultan and his 
family, scornfully repudiating Western advice, 
are said to have come to the sapient conclusion 
that Mahmoud Nedim, the incarnation of 
Turkish vices, is the ‘‘only man” capable of 
saving the dynasty and the Empire from 
destruction. Sir Henry Layard was unable to 
prevent the downfall of Khaireddin Pasha, 
and bis influence is not likely to avert the 


and a larger force than was at first thought to 


had a very pleasant time of it, though he has 
increased the favourable opinion of his possi- 


bilities as a statesman which the public have 


been slowly forming during the past six years. 
But Lord Hartington has undergone one or 
two experiences that will not gild the session 
for him. He has at last shaken himself free 
from an annoyance that threatened to become 
serious in the earlier days of the Parliament. 
The Conservatives had a way of patronising the 
leader of the Opposition, which, though pos- 
sibly well-meant, was invariably offensive. 
They were accustomed to use Lord Hartington’s 
stolidity as a foil for the restlessness of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Sir Walter Barttelot in particular 
took the Leader of the 1 pores under his 
wing, and was in the habit o 2 

pliments, till one night Lord Hartington turned 
upon the worthy but not 4 wise baronet, 
and crushed him with a few fleroely- polished 
sentences. 

Lord Hartington has grown out of this posi- 
tion of being patronised by his political oppo- 
nents, than which it would be impossible to 
conceive a more desirable thing. But during the 
past session he has had to take account with a 
section of his own party. He has encountered 
Mr. Chamberlain, or rather Mr. Ohamberlain 
has taken upon himself to attack the 
noble lord, thus creating one of the 
most notable and significant incidents of 
a session which had many episodes. Mr. 
Chamberlain himself is amongst the few 
members who have some reason to be glad that 
there was a session in 1879. The hon. member 
for Birmingham has to struggle in the House 
of Commons against the conviction that he is 
inclined to move too fast—not politically, but 
personally. Members who have been in the 
race for a session or two do not like to seea 
young man (albeit thrice Mayor of Birmingham) 
who shows a disposition to have a finger in 
every pie, and, if possible, to have a whole hand 
in it. Mr. Obamberlain has played a some- 
what dangerous game. This haste to ac- 
quire a position in the House would, in 
a man of inferior ability, have hopelessly 
frustrated his purpose. But Mr. Ohamberlain 
is a man of very marked ability. He is clear- 
headed, quick-witted, and though never — 
to the heights of oratory, is a polish 
speaker who has very rapidly acquired the 
indefinible prize known as the House of 
Commons manner.” His speech on South 
African affairs showed what some people were 
rather curious to see demonstrated, that he can 
do something more than take a ready part in 
a chance debate. He thoroughly mastered an 
intricate subject, and presented it in all its 
bearings in a well-sustained and clearly-argued - 
speech. 

Yet another member who has advanced with 
the session is Sir Charles Dilke. No one has 
doubted for some time back that Sir Oharles 
means at no distant day to hold an official posi- 
tion in the House. there been any doubt 
on the subject, his speech on the foreign polic 
of the Government would have removed it. It 
was one of the most masterful and complete essays 
which the House had listened to for a long time. 
It seemed to leave nothing for anyone else to 
say, and certainly has never been answered by 
any Minister responsible for the policy it 
attacked. 

If we add Mr. Shaw to the list who have 
made their mark during the session, we shall 
have gone to the fullest limit possible. Mr. 
Shaw’s success has been of a kind quite 
different from any other of those mentioned. 
He has, perhaps, triumphed in a manner even 
more remarkable. The death of Mr. Butt and 
the internal dissensions of the Home Rulers 
bequeathed to him the thankless and delicate 
ro of leading the Home Rule party. Tho 
Home Rulers, jealous of any particular ad- 
vantage possessed by any other section of the 
Hotise, insisted upon having a leader. But 
they, none the less, maintain the private reser- 
vation that they are not bound to follow him. 
Their system of discipline is exo2.eding'y 
simple. If their leader happens to take a course 
conformable with their own views they will 
follow him. If he hits upon one that does not 
exactly please them — „ repudiate him. It 
bas been found difficult to repudiate Mr. 
Shaw. In the first place he is a man of singu- 
larly sound judgment. When he adopts or 


aying him com- 


return to power of Mahmoud Nedim. 


recommends a certain course, the chances are 
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ten to one that it is the right one. Then his 
* humour is impregnable and contagious. 

e has a large fund of quiet humour which 
diffuses itself in gentle rays throughout the 
House, and his opponent finds himself laughing 
when he ought to be contesting. The passage 
through the. House of the Irish University Bill 
is due to Mr. Shaw’s quiet influence. 
atding the measure with eyes unblinded by 
passion or prejudice, he saw in it the possibility 
of getting some „ substantial advantage for 
Irish Oatholics. He could not succeed in 
securing the active oy pes of Mr. Par- 
nell — Mr. Biggar. But he at least succeeded 
in inducing them to refrain from active opposi- 
tion; the net result of his labours being that 
Ireland has got an Act with which the hierarchy 
have admitted themselves well satisfied—at 
least for the present. 

For the rest the session is a story of angry 
recrimination, undignified squabbling, ill-con- 
sidered adventure, inadequate peformance, and 
— the ** ‘he Government have 

those bills which, at the commencement 
of the session, they had no intention of passing, 
and have omitted to carry through bills upon 
which they had set their hearts. The Army 
Regulation Bill has proved the lean kine, and 
has swallowed A à host of better favoured 
cattle, We shall probably, during the recess, 
hear a good deal about this bill and of its bene- 
ficent intentions. But it will be well to remember 
that the measure which has been added to the 
Statute Book is very different from the one 
introduced at the beginning of the session, and 
which was ominously foreshadowed by the 
Times under a curious and never yet- explained 
misapprehension that it was intended to dis- 
pase with the necessity for the annual Mutiny 

ill. What is good in the bill has been mainly 
added to it against the will of the Government, 
and much that was bad in the original drafts 
has been rejected. In this measure, and in the 
history of its struggle through the House there 
may 2 found = — of eo ges 
ness of pur and the happy-go-lucky style 
of man 7 se which have 5 the Mini- 
sterial direction of the session of 1879. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Parliament was proro 
Friday afternoon. The 
Queen's Speech as follows: 

. 

am 7 e to relieve you from your 
laborious duties. ) 

My relations with other Powers continue to be cordial, 
and my influence with them will be employed in main- 

the o tions imp: sed by treaties, and in 
promoting and consolidating 1 general peace. 

The territorial arrangement, pulated in the Treaty 
of Berlin have been faithfully ex cuted, and the deli 
tation of the new frontiers is nearly completed. The 
Balkan Peninsula has been evacuated by the Russian 
army in accordance with the treaty. Under the 
uvapimous sanction of the Signatory Powers, suitable 
provision has been made for the government of the 
Ottoman province of Eastern Roumelia, and I have 
with great satisfaction given my approval to the elec- 
tion of Prince Alexander of Battenberg as Prince of 


B a. 
calamities inflicted by the Jate war have hitherto 
recluded the adoption of those reforms by the Ottoman 
ment of which it has acknowledged the neces- 
sity ; but I have urged, and shall continue to urge, the 
1 of a timely compliance with its engagements 
At the suggestion of my Government, in conjunction 
with that of France, a change has taken place in the 
Viceroyalty of Egypt, which the past misgovernment of 

n 


ed by Commission on 


which has laid before you bas happily terminated 
the war which his predecessor compelled me to under- 
take. con it my friendly relations with the State are 
re-established, guarantees for its and safety given, 
and the frontiers of India strengthened. 

The ability displayed in this war by those in com- 
mand of my troo ritish and native, and the uy 
and endurance of the troops themselves, well deserv 
the thanks bestowed upon them by both Houses of 
Parliament. My acknowledgements are especially due 
to the many native who made offers of assis- 
tance, as well as to those whose forces were actually 
brought into the field, and I recognise in such zealous 
co-operation their attachment and goodwil] to my 
Indian Empire. 

Since I last addressed you my forces have been 
engaged in a serious cnflict with the most powerful 
native ruler in South Africa. While 1 have pleasure in 
thanking them for vindicating the honour of the 
British arms, I must mourn over the sacrifice of man 
a precious life, I trust that the decisive success whic 
has recently attended their operations will lead to the 
early establishment of peaco on an enduring basis, and 
that my subjects in that part of the world, * thus 
relieved from the danger to which they have hitherto 
been ex „ May readily join in such arrangements 
as may best seoure their safety and prosperity in the 
future. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I thank you for the liberal supplies which you have 

voted for the public service. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

By the Army Discipline Act you have for the first 
time placed upon the Statute Book in a complete code 
the laws relating to service in my army and my other 
military forces. You have arranged in a clear and com- 

_ prehensive form the provisions for the due maintenance 


* 


rd Chancellor read the 


. stration, the remainder bei 


‘this year three were amongst the Home Rulers 
and two amongst the Liberals. The only Con- 


| branches. 


bave been occupi 


— 


The Parliament which, for the sixth time, was 


ment which was dissolved in 1868 had an existence 


country as the result of a general election. 


1876, eight in 1877, fifteen in 1878, and six thus far 
removed by death. Captain Stacpoole was the last. 
3 


| nd, and Canterbury. 
that country had rendered necessary. | Cockermouth, East Cumberland, and Canterbury 
The treaty concluded with the Ameer of Afghanistan 


of discipline; you. have improved the system under 
which enlistment takes ines ; and you have amended 
the regulations under which the Reserves can be called 
to the colours, 

The Acts providing for the appointment of a Public 
Prosecutor and aniending the law relating to the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction of Magistrates will, I trust, greatly 
improve the administration of the Criminal Law. 
he alterations which you have made in the law 
relating to Banking and Joint Stock Companies are weil 
caloulated to conduce to the prosperity of this impor- 
tant portion of our mercantile and commercial system. 
The depressed condition of the agricultural interest 
has mainly engaged your attention, and J have had 
much pleasure in complying with the address of the 
House of Commons requesting me to appoint a commis- 
sion to inquire into the causes to which the depression 
10 pine, and how far they can be remedied by legis- 

ation. 

I observe with satisfaction that you have been able 
to consider the important subject of education in 
Ireland, and that you have agreed to measures which 
will form a fitting supplement to the enactment of last 
session as to intermediate education. The primary 
education of the country cannot but be stimulated by 
the careful provision you have made for 1 the 

osition of the teachers, and the bill you have passed 
or University Education will, I trust, supply what is 
needed for the advancement of Jearning in its higher 


In bidding you farewell, I pray that the blessing 
of Providence may rest on the labours with which you 
during the session. 


PARLIAMENTARY CHANGES. 


prorogued on Friday afternoon, assembled at West- 
minster on the 5th March, 1874, on which day the 
At the end of 


writs had been made returnable. 


months, and ten days old. Its predecessor, which 
was dissolved during the Premiership of Mr. Glad- 
stone on the 26th January, 1874, had lasted five 
years, one month, and sixteen days, and the Parlia- 


of three years, two months, and twenty-seven days. 
The present assembly is therefore the longest lived 
since the Parliament summoned by Lord Derby on | 
the 3lst May, 1859, and dissolved by Lord Palmer- 
ston on the 6th July, 1865, six years, one month, 
and six days. So far as the present Parliament is 
concerned, although the present session witnessed 
comparatively few changes, taking its life as a 
whole, the number of new members returned is 
equal to that which has often come back 2 2 
0 
Gauses which have combined to bring about these 
changes, death, resignation, and accession to the 
54 are the principal. Fifty-nine members have 
ied—four in 1874, twelve in 1875, fourteen in 


in 1879. Mr. Charles Gilpin was the first member 


Up to the end of 1877.the mortality was greatest 
amongst the Conservative party, but since the 
beginning of 1878, of the twenty-one members who 
have died only seven were, supporters of the Admini- 

i divided between the 
Liberals and the Home Rulers, a much smaller 
body in the House of Commons. Of the six deaths 


servative member who has died since the beginning 
of 1879 was Mr. Whitelaw. 

The Parliamentary changes of 1879 have been 
very few, only fourteen elections having taken place 
since the beginning of the year, and even of these 
three were legacies from 1878. This is in remark- 
able contrast to the experience of last year, when 
forty vacancies arose. Of the fourteen elections in 
1879, seven were in England, five in Ireland, and 
two in Scotland. The English constituencies 
returning new members were North Norfolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire, South Warwick, East Somerset, 


Five Conservatives and two Liberals were thus sent 


the choice of Cumberland constituencies. The five 
new Irish members—Colonel N Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, the O’Gorman Mahon, Mr. Gabbett, 
and Mr. Finegan act with the Home Rule party. 
The two vacancies filled in Scotland were those of 
the Haddington Burghs and the city of Glasgow, a 


Liberal being elected in each instance, and in the 
case of Glasgow repla a Conservative without 


opposition. e accession of Viscount 
acduff to the Earldom of Fife, there is a vacancy 
now to be filled in the representation of the united 
counties of Elgin and Nairn. 
Only two members have this year retired from 
Parliamentary life—Major Allen and Mr, Majendie 
—as compared with four in 1875, nine in 1876, four 
in 1877, and ten in 1878. With respect to the 
peerage, it may be mentiontd that twenty-one 
members of the House of Commons have vacated 
their seats through elevation to the House of 
Lords ; the most prominent names in the list of 
creations are those of Colonel Wilson-Patten, Mr. 
Cardwell, Mr. Disraeli, Sir C. B. Adderley, and 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 

Other causes which contributed in previous years 
to produce changes in the composition of the House 
of Commons—such as elevation to the judicial 
bench and appointments to civil, naval, and military 
— Wien in operation thus far in 1879 only 
in one instance. The members who have become 
judges are five in number—Dr. Ball, Lord Chan- 
— of Ireland ; Mr. Huddleston, Judge in the 


its sixth session it was therefore five years five 


to the House of Commons, the two Liberals being | 


Mr. Lo Judge in the Common Pleas Division, 
A similar number have received appointments 
rendering necessary the resignation of their seats— 
Admiral Elliott, the Naval Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth ; Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, Chief Charit 
Commissioner; Mr. W. Johnston, Inspector of Iri 
Fisheries ; the 3 of Lorne, Governor-General 
of Canada; and O'Reilly, Irish Education 
Commissioner. The last-mentioned is the only 
appointment within the present year, and on Mr, 
O'Reilly vacating his seat for Longford, it was filled 
by Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, without opposition. 

In the elections which have taken place during 
the existence of the present Parliament the balance 
of advantage, in a party sense, has been with the 
Liberals. In the first year, while the Liberals did 
not wrest a single seat from their opponents, they 
lost four—Oxford city, North Durham, Boston (on 
petition), and Northampton (through divisions). But 
in 1875, leaving out of account the city of Norwich, 
where the writ is now suspended, the Liberals 
gained Breconshire and Horsham, a Conservative 
gain being made in Tipperary, where, in a conteat 

yith John Mitchel, who was ineligible for election, 

r. Stephen Moore, the Ministerial candidate, re- 
ceived 746 votes out of a constituency of more than 
9,000. It should be added that in December of 
that year the Conservatives gained a seat in East 
Aberdeenshire, ,through the election of Sir 
Alexander Gordon, who has since, however, 


— joined the Liberal party. In 1876 the Conservatives 


12 a seat in Cork city through a multiplicity of 
ationalist and Home Rule candidates, the Liberals 
winning seats in Leominster, Manchester, East 
Cumberland, Leitrim, the Carmarthen Boroughs, 
and Frome. In 1877 the Conservative gain was a 
seat at Wilton, while the Liberals won Oldham and 
Great Grimsby. In 1878 there was no net result, 
for while the Liberals wrested seats from their 
antagonists in Tamworth, Newcastle-under- Lyme, 
and Maldon, Conservatives replaced Liberals in 
Worcester and the County Down, a Ministerialist 
taking the place of a Home Ruler at New Ross. 
This year the Conservatives have won nothing, 
while the Liberals have gained a seat at Glasgow 
without opposition, 

The changes in the Government this year have 
been confined exclusively to the offices of the 
Royal Household. In —— Lord Henry 
Somerset resigned the Controllership, which was 
taken by the Earl of Yarmouth, and three months 
later the Marquis of Hertford retired from the post 
of Lord Chamberlain, which is now filled by the 
Earl of Mount Edgoumbe. Daily News. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 


LEICESTER.—Sir Bache Cunard, a partner in the 
great steamship firm, and Mr. J. H. B. Warner, 
who unsucce y contested the boro in the 
N yes at the last election, have been 
invi y the Conservatives to o the sitti 
members, Messrs. P. A. Taylor ps. A. Martin’ 
at the general election. 
been received. ) 

KIDDERMINSTER. —The incredible report is 
current that Mr. Albert Grant will once more 
contest this borough, which he formerly repre- 
sented. Surely it must be a joke ! ; 

West Somerset.—Oolonel the Hon. A. W. A. N. 
Hood, M.P., having announced his intention not 


Their replies have not yet 


to seek re-election for the Western Division of 


Somerset, Mr. C. P. D. Acland, son of Sir 


Dyke Acland, M.P., has issued 


an address an- 


nounoing his intention to contest the seat in the 
Liberal interest. He says that during forty years 
the Liberals of West Somerset have no voice in 


the legislation of the country, and thirty years have 
elapsed since any effort has been made to obtain 
one of the seats in the division for the Liberal 
party. The present Government inherited from 
their Liberal predecessors a considerable surplus, 
together with diminis inished taxation. But, like every 
Conservative Administration of recent 


ears, they 
burthens, 


sooner 


have created for the country inc 
| which cannot be dischar 24 wicht causin 


| or later, an addition to the public taxes. Embar 
| rassed by the results of a policy which, in his 
opinion, led to needless and unjust wars, they 
had failed to accomplish objects which in the public 
interest bad long been recognised as demanding 
immediate and earnest attention. Among these 
are—the better administration of local affairs and 
the more equitable distribution of local charges ; 
the removal of all hindrances to the prosperity of 
the agricultural interests ; the removal of such dis- 
abilities as still affect the members of voluntary 
religious bodies ; improved efficiency and economy 
in the various branches of the public service. 
the application of Liberal principles to these and 
other important objects, he is prepared to give 
eneral support to the acknowledged leaders of the 
—— party. . 
HRRRTORDSHIRE.—In the event of being defeated 
for Leominster at the next general election, Mr. 
Thomas Blake, M.P., intends contesting Hereford- 
shire as colleague of Mr. Biddulph, _ 
Rapnok Boroveus.—The Rev. Sir Gilbert 
Frankland Lewis, Bart. (brother of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the last Palmerston Admini- 
stration), has been appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee of the electors to secure the return of the 
Marquis of Hartington at the next election for the 
Radnor Boroughs. From the return received from 
a committee selected for the purpose of ascertain- 


uer Division; Sir R. „Lord Justice 
of Appeal; Mr. E. 8. orton teed Godinons ; and 


ing the feeling of the constituency in favour of the 
| 24 of the Opposition, it seems that his lord · 
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ship, should he be opposed, will be returned by 
three-fourths of the electors. 

County Wexrorp.—Mr. Thomas Quinn, of 
Youghal and London, has, it is announced, con- 
sented to become a Home Rule candidate for the 
county of Wexford, in the room of Sir George 
Bowyer, who, it is said, is not to be brought 
forward for re-election. 


THE SULTAN AND TURKISH OFFICIALS, 


A letter from Constantinople in the Cologne Gazette 
draws a melancholy picture of the present state of 
affairs in Turkey. The Sultan, says the correspon- 
dent, is one of the best and noblest Sovereigns who 
have ever sat on the Turkish throne; he is 
thoroughly impressed with the responsibility of his 

ition, and isa man of high principle, uncorrupted 

y the vices of the seraglio. In quieter times he 

would have become the idol of his people, but he 
has proved incapable of dealing with the difficulties 
of bis situation. The crusbing defeat of his 
country in the late war, the fear of conspiracies and 
insurrections, and the endless intrigues of the palace, 
disturbed his brain ; and he is known to be suffer- 
ing from a sort of maniacal dread of assassination. 
He never sleeps for two nights in succession in the 
same bed; all his food and drink, and even his 
tobacco, has to be tasted in his presence before he 
will touch it; and he constantly suspects his 
Ministers and other persons of his entourage of 
conspiring against him. He leaves his palace only 
on Friday mornings, to attend the service in an 
adjoining mosque, and his carriage is always sur- 
rounded by a numerous escort of Circassian 
guards, The only persons whom he seems to 
trust are a few high functionaries of the palace, 
most of whom unscrupulously plunder the State 
Treasury, and are always open to a bribe. These 
men really enjoy more power than the Council of 
State and the Ministers themselves. Only the 
other day (says the correspondent) a contractor who 
had applied for a concession which the Grand 
Vizier and his Ministers rightly refused to grant, as 
being incompatible with the interests of the country, 
obtained it from the Sultan by the simple process 
of making a present of 45,000/. to the chief eunuch, 
Nor is it only in such matters that they nullify the 
action of the Ministry ; in the highest questions of 
State policy they induce the Sulian, who with all 
his qualities is very ignorant, to adopt their 
fanatical Mahomedan views in preference to those 
of his official counsellors, It is scarcely credible, 
and yet true, that in the immediate entourage of 
the Sultan such notions still prevail as those of a 
holy war, of the extension of Islam, and of the punish- 
ment of ‘‘ infidel Europe.” The Sultan listens 
readily to suggestions in this sense; and 
it is to the impressions thus produced that 
is to be ascribed his reluctance to sign 
the convention relating to Novi - Bazar and 
to enter into negotiations for the settlement of 
the Greek question. In the Government offices 
things are as bad as in the palace. The officials 
are as a rule corrupt, unprincipled, idle, and ineffi- 
cient. In the lower ranks both of the civil and the 
military service the greatest misery prevails, 
There are colonels and military surgeons in whose 
houses n° meat has been eaten for months, and 
whose children cannot go to school because they 
have no shoes, Even in the largest hospitals of 
— all kinds of necessary medicines are 
wanting, and cannot be obtained because there are 
no funds available. In the provinces matters are 
far worse than in the capital; the troops go about 
in rags and sell their swords and rifles to buy food. 
As for the people, they are growing more and more 
indignant at the mal practices of those in office ; and 
they talk openly in the coffee-houses of Stamboul 
and Scutari—those old headquarters of conspiracy— 


of deposing the Sultan, who is made responsible for_| 


all the sufferings of the country. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 


The daily papers are already beginning to break 
out in holiday sketches of Continental places and 
favourite resorts at home. We give one or two 
extracts which may interest. 

Homusura.—A correspondent of the Daily News, 
writing from this popular German watering-place, 
says :—‘‘ It was thought that with the gamblin 
the palmy days of Homburg were over. But while 
the healing waters rise and fall, and while English 
„ eat and dress and dance too much, Hom- 

arg need fear nothing. The beauty which it owes 
to the days of rouge ef noir remains, and patients 
who take their fifteen minutes of steady exercise 
between each glass of water may wander amon 
groves of orange blossoms and wild cherry, wit 
rose-wreathed brooks gurgling over pebbled beds, 
and tame birds fluttering among the bushes, with- 
out a thought of the ruin and dismay which have 
looked these pretty things face to face. In 
the main alley, which is so thickly studded 
with young trees that the beautiful blue sky is 
diapered with delicious shadows, are to be seen tall 
English colonels and blooming English girls— 
English ladies of uncertain age in —— dresses, 
men fresh from their colleges, parsons, fashionable 
doctors, a crowd maimed the London season. 
The few Germans there are Bens their draught at 
five, and take their walks in solitary back alleys 
among their own kind. The language of the place 
is 5 the hats and dresses are English, and 
the English sovereign will take you anywhere and 


buy you anything, at famine prices. Even the 


English Sunday is domiciled here, There is a 
likeness which is quite sisterly between Eugland 
and Germany after the wet summer. Fields 
which are wont to be brown in August are 


een; trees that are usually turned to a 
elicate toast colour by the sun are green; 
the vines, which one expects to see singed with 


exposure and grey with dust, are as green as hops 
in Kent. There will be no grapes, or only bad 
grapes, in this part of Germany, which includes, it 
may be remembered, the region of the Moselle and 
the famous Johannisberg. he cold winds and the 
wet of July rotted the tender grape flower on its 
stalk, and swept away all promise of vintage. But 
even in less green and growing weather Homburg 
is the greenest of little towns. The alleys of this 
earthly paradise were all laid out to the tune of 
rouge et noir in the piping times of play. The very 
orange trees that stand sentry over the walks where 
patients take their exercise were gambled away by 
a duke; all the houses in one street were lost at 
play by a cripple, who was carried every morning to 
the Kurhaus, and carried home everyevening. There 
are tales of counts out at elbows revisiting these 
scenes nowadays, as ghosts are said to revisit scenes 
of murder. Suicide was common enough under 
these leafy arcades; and the story goes that the 
authorities of the place, fearing the discredit of 
causing so many deaths, ordered their agents to 
place money in the pockets of the corpses before 
giving information to the police. Accordingly at 
the very next crack of a pistol a zealous messenger 
from tho Banque hurried out of the gambling 
rooms, and thrust a thousand-franc note into the 
pocket of the body, who thereupon got up and ran 
away.” 

Lire Ar A FRENCH WATERING-PLACE, — The 
Globe, in describing the life at Villers, a noted 
French watering-place, says:—‘‘There ure two 
beaches—one in front of the new casino, and the 
other at the Deauville end of the town. The 
former is abandoned for the use of the visitors, who 
form little circles of their own, sitting talking on 
the sands when the tide is out, or bathing under 
the surveillance of a guide at high water. The 
petite plage is monopolised by the inhabitants of 
the villas, and is almost as exclusive as Almack’s 
in days gone by. At the present moment the hour 
for bathing is fixed about four o’clock, but the late- 
ness of the tide does not prevent those who are 
staying at Deauville from taking the full meed of 
sea air. Early in the morning an appetite for the 
eleven o'clock breakfast is gained by r Ladies 
and gentlemen disguise themselves ar sbrimpers, 
and, armed with long nets, go out into the sea up to 
their necks in water, looking for small fish, juvenile 
soles, succulent red baby crabs, and shrimps. The 
costumes chosen are simply marvellous. There 
are the elegants who will not consent to lose any 
of the advantages the tailor’s art can confer on 
them. A morning suit, fashionably cut, is sacri- 
ficed, gloves are worn to prevent the hands from 
the sea water, and the dandy fisherman has simply 
sacrificed himself for the sake of doing as others 
do, never wetting his clothes beyond the knee, and, 
of course, toiling in vain. Opposed to him is the 
devotee who, clad in the rough garb of a sailor, or 
ip boating costume, labours energetically, and 
piques himself on the produce of his morning’s work. 
He — and toils, pushing along a heavy two- 
handed net, which has to be brought to land and 
emptied every now and then to clear it of shells, 
the ugly demon-like octopus, 1 and gorged 
with the shrimps he has devoured, and of crabs 
which stand erect and show fight when they are 
out of their element. Ladies think nothing of going 
into the water in their morning costumes of piquet, 
or in long woollen bright-coloured robes, while a 
few have handsome dresses, resembling those worn 
by French fisherwomen, with short skirts and 
woollen stockings, made for the occasion. One 
detail is forgotten, for none of the ladies are suffi - 


| ciently strong-minded to venture into the water 


without rings, bracelets, and jewellery. The 
amateur shrimper can always be discerned, either 
owing to her love of trinkets or by her expensive 
sun hat, ornamented with flowers in profusion.” 
KESWICOK AND DERWENTWATER.—Thus writes a 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph :—‘‘ Shall 
I tell you what impression this pretty town 
[Keswick] at the head of Lakeland made upon 
me at first sight? It was that I had somewhere 
seen pictures of the heavenly region as it occurred 
to the fancy of artists whose notions of Paradise 
were Beauty and Rest, and that the surroundings 
of Keswick were very like them. The town itself 
I, of course, give up, which can be done the more 
readily because it is unobtrusive. But the Der- 
wentwater, its fairy islands, wooded shores, and 
encircling mountains—there was the Paradise of 
the painters. I came upon the scene at a fortunate 
moment, and had the heavenly vision in perfectior. 
The lake lay in profound repose, save where the 
water was ruffled by the dip of a few lazy oars ; 
the trees hardly stirred to the pulsations of an 
atmosphere quivering with heat; around the moun- 
tains hung a haze that, like a veil of gauze, half 
concealed their features, though it could not bide 
their forms ; while on all rested a profound quiet 
which it seemed like sacrilege to disturb with 
clatter of hoofs and roll of wheels. Derwentwater 
is not always thus. A few hours later, for example, 
it reflected sheets of fire from a surface lashed by 
furious winds, while the mountains took up the 
thunderclaps and flung them from one to another in 
demoniacal glee. But as I first saw it the lake and 
its glorious framework might have stood to another 


Martin for another—and a better—representa- 
tion of the land where ‘the weary are at rest, 


— 


Now and then a tourist of the knapsack order 
iramips through the district, ‘larding the lean 
earth’ as he goes; or a bicyclist rattles along ; 
or a party of Americans hurry past, looking 
straight ahead for an ever-receding goal; but the 
general rule is to take things as easily as possible, 
and, above all, never to walk when it is practicable 
to ride. Do I condemn the rule, or its observers ? 
Hardly the latter, since they may only be conform- 
we as well as they can to the dictum of Professor 
ilson, who knew, if ever man did, what was 
becoming to the Lake region. A pedestrian here- 
about is, according to the Professor, ‘a great ass,’ 
I am strongly of opinion that the Derwentwater 
visitors are resolved to escape both the odium of 
pedestrianism and the stigma properly attaching t 
a ‘metropolitan ninny.’ Hence their practice of 
locomotion on wheels or the four legs of a pony, 
and their indifference to the late Mr. Wordsworth, 
to say nothing cf Mr. Southey, whose tomb here 
in Keswick is principally gazed at by Americans. 
Round and round they go, in wagonnettes from the 
hotels, through Borrowdale, over the Borrowdale 
Hows, under Honister Crag to Buttermere — 
luncheon always ready—and then back by the Vale 
of Newlands, to complete the circle, sitting face to 
face the whole time, as though proclaiming. their 
freedom from any vulgar Cockney desire to ‘look 
upon a mountain.’ These people, however, are 
mostly the common birds of passage. Others there 
are not given to miscellaneous wagonnetting— 
families who descend upon Keswick as a change 
from the seaside, and crowd the lodging-houses of 
the little town. Such are your true votaries of the 
dolce far niente—the genius of the a 
But all this time some of my young readers, 
133 to 


acquainted with Southey, have been 
know whether the water still comes down at 
Lodore ’ in the exceedingly varied manner set forth 
by the poet. I had these juvenile friends in view 
when, on a recent evening, I made my way to the 
fall—through the garden of an hotel. It is even so, 
young folk, and you may spare your indignation. 
A big ‘public’ stands with its back to the 
cascade, and, so to speak, makes a show of it, since 
the only way—a * opening to a meadow adjoin- 
ing being thorned up—lies through the grounds of 
the establishment. True, the case of ore is not 
quite so bad as that of a certain fall in Devonshire, 
where a jolly miller above turns on the water for a 
consideration ; but it is quite bad enough, in the 
sense of being opposed to all one’s notions of the 
laws which should guard a place so consecrated by 
nature and art. Nevertheless, the water continues 
to come down at Lodore—all that is no‘ carried off 
in pipes to serve the hotel—much as it did when 
Southey wrote ; and, if you like, you can follow its 
course, poem in hand, to find the exact appearance 
which oye each of its many participles. The 
fall itself, I am bound to say, is no great thing, 
though fine enough to be impressive when storm 
waters are coming down. In point of beauty the 
Swallow Falls at Bettws-y-Coed are far ahead of 
Lodore, and all that they want to transcend it com- 
pletely is a t who shall do for that most 
delicious of Nature’s cabinet pictures what has 
been done for the companion piece here,” 


CIVIL MARRIAGES, 
(From the Manchester Examiner. ) 


Mr. Blennerhassett has given notice of his 
intention to introduce next session a bill to 
render the marriage laws of England and Ireland 
more simple and uniform. e proposes to 
exempt a clergyman from punishment who shall 
conduct the marriage of a divorced person, and he 
desires to extend the area within which people may 
be married after banns have been published in the 
churches of the ecclesiastical district. One of his 
most important clauses, however, will be that which 
would make it lawful for Nonconformist ministers 
and Roman Catholics priests, under proper restric- 
tions, to solemnise marriages in buildings registered 
for marriage without the presence of the registrar. 
At present, as most people know who have had to 
assist at marriages in Nonconformist churches, the 
ceremony cannot take place unless the registrar is 
present. He causes considerable inconvenience 
sometimes by keeping the wedding party waiting, 
but that is a minor grievance as compared with the 
fact that his presence is required by the law to make 
valid a marriage solemuised by a Nonconformist 
or Roman Catholic clergyman. Mr. Blennerhassett 
will bring his bill forward next session, supposing, 
that is, that the Parliament which was prorogued 
on Aug. 15, sees another session; and meanwhile 
some interesting information on a cognate subject 
is supplied in a return of the Registrar-General. 
Major Grabam presents us with a few figures with 
regard to the increase in the number of civil 
marriages during the forty-two years during which 
the law has provided for marriage by civil contract. 
Since 1841, he points out, 850,000 persons have been 
married in register offives, and out of that number 
nearly half a million have been married during the 
last thirteen years. It used to be the fashion t» 
marry in the Church of England, where every mini- 
ster is a registrar for himself ; but that fashion is 
gradually going out of date, as is evident from an 
analysis of the Registrar-General’s statement. It 
appears from his statistics that during the first 
twenty-four years of the period of thirty-seven in- 
cluded in his calculation, the marriages at the 
register offices numbered 13,000 per year. But 
during tne thirteen years succeeding, the number 


increased to about 39,000 per year, which is a 
remarkable proof of the rapid growth in popularity of 
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marriage by civil contract. The ae. rar-General 
says that he has heard with marriages 4 
ister offices called improper, or described as only 
suited to infidels, ” and this leads him to say that 
by the civil contract there is ter security offered 
10 society than is provided by the rites of the 
Church. When the banns of 202 persons are pub- 
lished all at once on a favourite day, as has occurred 
at the Manchester Cathedral, or the notices have 
been read in the case of 125 people, as at St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth, on one Sunday, it is obvious that no 
searching — can have been made in ane 
tothe parties. Whether they have been married be- 
fore or are qualified for marriage at the time, must 
necessarily a matter of which the officiating 
clergyman knows nothing. Bat in the register 
offices it is very different. As the Registrar- 
General points out, the registration officer requires 
a solemn declaration on all particulars, the slightest 
falsehood in which subjects the offender to the pains 
and penalties of perjury, and the notice, instead of 
being inacessible like the banns-book, is open to the 
pers inspection for three weeks. Major Graham 

as shown very clearly that marriage by civil con- 
tract is not only gainin Ler- favour, but that it 
is the most secure me of guarding against the 
evils which the marriage laws were intended to 
prevent. 


THE AFGHAN MEETING AT BIRMINGHAM, 


On Friday Mr. Kynnersley, stipendiary magistrate 
at Birmingham, to — te an application 


to dismiss the three unheard summonses against the 
mayor and others for an assault, arising out of a 
disturbance at a political meeting over which the 
mayor presided. The mayor and Mr. Wright, who 
hak boas * on —1 117 ined to 
appeal upon the case gran e magistrate. 
Du the proceedings a warm discussion took 
lace between the magistrate and the town clerk, 
r. E. J. Hayes. The town clerk objected strongly 
to some remarks made by the magistrate in the 
absence of the mayor. Mr. Kynnersley: I think 
everyone will admit I have treated the mayor with 
the greatest courtesy. The Town Clerk: I think 
not; because, after the mayor had sworn that he 
apprehended a breach of the peace and murder, 
ou have said in your statement that you did not 
or fond him. Mr. Kynnersley : That is ridiculous. 
The Town Clerk: It is not ridiculous, Mr. Kyn- 
nersley: Does anyone believe he was serious! 
The Town Clerk: He swore it. I again formally 
apply that these summonses should be dis- 
missed. Mr. Kynnersley: I refuse to dis- 
miss them. I have no grounds to do so, The 
Town Clerk: What is your duty? The order of the 
Vice-Chancellor is that the proceedings now pend- 
ing before the stipendiary magistrate are to be 
determined before the Chancery proceedings go on. 
Now, I do not know how you can have determined 
the summonses. Mr. Kynnersley : They are with- 
drawn. The Town Clerk: I have not heard the 
cation. I have only heard a statement by Mr. 
wilands. Mr. Kynnersley : He applied for leave 
to withdraw them. Mr. Rowlands: Certainly. 
The Town Clerk : That is exactly what he did not 
do. All he said he came here to do was to make a 
statement, and having made it, he says: ‘‘I have 
offered no evidence in support of these summonses,” 
Mr. Kynnersley : He is entitled to have them with- 
drawn. The Town Clerk: I ask that they be dis- 
missed. The mayor being the defendant in two of 
the cases, I cannot too strongly protest against 
the course you take. Mr. Kynnersley : If you are 
not satisfied, let the cases proceed. t Mr. Row- 
lands, instead of ing here, proceed by 
way of indictment against the mayor. The 
Town Clerk : That is your su ion, is it? Iam 
very sorry to have heard it fal] from you. Mr. 
Kynnersley: I shall be very happy to commit the 
mayor and the other defendants to the assizes, The 
Town Clerk : You have expressed for the second 
time the pleasure it would give you to commit the 
mayor of this borough to the assizes, although you 
have not heard the evidence, (No, no!) r. 
Kynnersley : I proposed, in the first instance, to 
hear the depositions and then let the case be sent 
to the assizes. I was dissuaded from that on the 
suggestion that it would be unbecoming to commit 
the mayor, but Mr. Rowlands may — by wa 
of indictment if he pleases. The Town Clerk : 
do not think this is the time or the occasion for you 
to advise Mr. Rowlands as to the course he should 
adopt against the mayor. Mr. Kynnersley: Well, 
then, the summonses are withdrawn if you do not 
goon. The business of the court was then pro- 
ceeded with, and the parties retired. 


THE COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE, ~ 


The Royal Commission on Agriculture was 
gazetted on Friday. The commissioners are the 
Duke of Richmond aud Gordon, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Earl Spencer, Lord Vernon, Mr. George 
Joachim Goschen, M. '., Sir William Henry 
Stephenson, Colonel Kivgscote, M. P., Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, M. P., Mr. John Clay, Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
M. P., Mr. Mitchell Henry, M. P., Mr. Charles 
Howard, Mr. James Lennox Naper, Mr. Robert 
Paterson, Mr. Bonamy Price, Mr. John Rice, Mr. 
Charles Thomson Ritchie, M. P., Mr. Benjamin 
Bridges Hunter Rodwell, M. P., Mr. William 
Stratton, and Mr. Jacob Wilson, They are 
directed to inquire into the depressed condition of 
the agricultural interest, and the causes to which it 

Owing ; whether those causes are of a permanent 
character, and how far they have been created or 


can be remedied by legislation. Mr. William 
Augustus Peel is to be secretary to the commission. 

On Friday the members of the commission a 
sitting of several hours’ duration to decide Lan 
their plan of operation during the autumn. eir 
next meeting will be held in November. The com- 

mission will be permanently located in London, but 
it is not improbable that they will visit Edinburgh 

and Dublin, The work of the assistant commis- 

sioners will be mainly directed to gathering infor- 

mation in foreign countries, and the assistant 
commissioners, Mr. Pell, M. P., and Mr. C. S. Read, 

M. P., who are going to America, will start almost 
immediately in order to take isance of the pre- 

sent harvest. It is probable that these commis- 

sioners will have returned by the time the central 
commissioners resume their sittings for the winter. 
Belgium, Holland, France, and y will also 
be visited by assistant commissioners. The fact 
of the commissioners numbering twenty, and 
that five are, in accordance with the instructions, 
to form a quorum will enable them to sit in four 
sections in different parts of the United Kingdom 
should such an arrangement be deemed necessary. 

The addition of Mr. J. L. Naper, an Irish landlord, 
to the commission, gives three representatives to 
Ireland. 

On Friday evening the Earl of Suffolk, who 
presided at the annual ploughing-match dinner 
of the Kingscote Agricultural Association, in pro- 
ing **Succegs to the Association,” said that 
while many were in favour of a return to Protection 
he did not believe it was necessary, and that the 
very last article to be protected was the breadstufis. 
Colonel Kingscote, M. P., in responding to the 
toast, said they must not . too much from the 
royal commission. It would not be a panacea for 
their evils, but he believed a good deal of valu- 
able information would be collected by it. They 
must not expect that one result of the commission 
would be a return to protection. The great value 
of the commission would be to inquire as to the 
burdens on land and where they pressed most 
heavily. Of late years rates and taxes had fallen 
on land much more heavily than they onght, and 
they should be readjusted on an equitable basis. 
He hoped they would not put their trust in protec: 
tive dutiee—at all events, upon breadstuffs ; and 
he believed the people of England would never 
again allow wheat to be taxed. 


Epitome t of Keb. 


The Queen and Court remain at Osborne, and 
are expected to leave for Balmoral on Tuesday next. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh have been on a visit to 
the Queen, and the Princess and children returned 
to London on Saturday evening. On Monday the 
Prince and the Duke left Cowes in the royal yacht 
Osborne, and arrived in Plymouth Sound in the 
evening. Yesterday Rear- iral the Duke of 
Edinburgh went through the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the new Eddystone Lighthouse. 
The sea was comparatively smooth, and there was 
a large number of Government and pleasure 
steamers in attendance, which, as there was a 
drizzling rain, all returned to Plymouth directly the 
ceremony was over. 

The Princess of Wales, with her sons and 
daughters, left England last evening, vid Dover and 
Calais, on a visit to the King and Queen of 
Denmark, at their chateau near 1 Bad 

It is stated that Claremont has been allotted by 
the Queen to Prince 228 for a country house, 
but he will not take up his abode there for some 
time to come. 

Prince Albert Victor will, it is announced, enter 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich next 
term as a Queen's cadet. His brother, Prince 
George, will 22 be educated for the navy at 
the Royal College, Greenwich, and both princes will 
reside at the Ranger’s House, Greenwich Park. 

Lord Beaconsfield has gone to Hughenden 
Manor ; the Lord Chancellor to Perthshire ; Lord 
Salisbury to 8 Sir Stafford Northcote to the 
Continent; Mr. Cross to his seat in Lancashire ; 
Mr. W. H. Smith to his mansion near Henley-on- 
Thames; Sir M. Hicks-Beach, the Colonial Secre- 

„remains in town. 

he annual whitebait dinner of Ministers took 
place at Greenwich on Wednesday. Most of the 
members of the Government were present, though 
the Prime Minister did not attend. It does not 
seem to have been a very festive gathering—at 
least, the company which sat down at eight o’clock 
went on board the return steamer at nine. Was 
there any fear of a collision ? 

Prince Gondosiwoyo, from Java, and his so 
Radhen Mas Svenaryo, have arrived in London an 
taken up their residence at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. They are the first Javanese princes who 
have visited this country. 


Eugenie is still in the same state of depression. 
She receives nobody, and dines alone in her own 
2 She only leaves her room to go into 
that of her son. On tho first day she entered it 
since his burial she nearly fainted on beholding the 
fatal saddle which cost the Prince Imperial his life. 
The Empress 98 herself with the consolation 
of religion, When she is not praying she gets her 
companion to read pious works to her, such as those 
of St. Augustin and Massillon, Her Majesty is 
etill obliged to take chloral to obtain sleep, Her 
friends have tried in vain to induce her to 

her residence and go to Spain; she insists on 


It is stated by the Gaulois that the Empress. 


There are seventy-six notices of motion for next 
session on the order-book of the House of Commons, 
and they fill more than eight pages of the votes. 
The number of statutes passed in the recent 
session was :—Public, 78 ; local, 225; private, 8. 
In the previous session there were 79 public, 238 
local, and 7 private. 
The New York Herald suggests that Goneral 
Grant should be appointed to succeed Mr. Welsh as 
Minister of the United States in thiscountry. The 
Herald thinks the appointment would be in every 
way flit, proper, and excellent.” It is thought 
not unlikely that, in view of the coming * 
negotiations Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State, 
accept the appointment. | 
Rain fell in London all day on Sunday and 
out the night, until about eight o’clock on 
Monday. The storm appears to have been v 
—4 and in some parts of the country mu 
e has been done. The low-lying parts of 
Liverpool and Birkenhead were flooded by the 
incessant rain. Around Chester and Derby fields 
and roads are under water, and great injury has 
been done to the crops. At Sheffield the founda- 
tions of five houses in course of erectioi were 
washed away, and traffic on some of the tram lines 
was stop The floods were very heavy in the 
Forest of Dean, and the lowlands are inundated. 
Railway traffic between Bangor and Chester was 
ato The Irish mail due at Holyhead at 2 p.m. 
Holywell: owing to the line being flooded. Tt 
o owing to the li i war 
d along the branch line runnin 
through Denbigh, and joined the main line at Rhy 
At Caerwys it was compelled to stop, the bridge 
ha been washed away. Portions of both the 
up and down lines on the Holyhead railway and 


many brid were washed away, owing to the 
overflow of the River Dee. The mail steamer only 


left Holyhead at 10 a.m. on Monday. At Barnsley, 

on Sunday, there were three thunder and hail 

in succession. Many streets and houses 

were deluged, and many large sewers burst. The 

Beevor Brewery was submerged and the gas retorts 
extinguished. 

Two fatal bathing accidents have occurred at 


Southsea. On Saturday morning a boy named 
Cannaway was drowned while bathing on the 
beach. On the previous day the body of a man 


unknown was picked up near the same spot: His 
clothes were found upon the shore. 

A si accident is reported from Dundee. 
2 ight = Saturday a man 1 
en a cab. e cabman, taking a stree . 
i te: the harbour, drove into one of the docks. 

cabman was saved by a lifehook, but Scott 
was drowned. The cabman has been taken into 
custody. He says that his horse shied and became 
unmanageable. 
A fire broke out on Saturday night at the sugar 
1 of Messrs. D. Martineau and Son, Com- 
mercial-road East, and continued to burn te ao 
out the whole of Sunday. The loss is estimated at 
upwards of 100, 0007. 

Sir George Campbell, the indefatigable member 
for the Kirkcaldy Burghs, proposes to start in a 
few weeks for a tour through Bulgaria, Eastern 
Roumelia, and other of Turkey. 

The National Conference of Miners, which has 
been sitting in Manchester, was resumed on Friday. 
A number of rules for the guidance of miners who 

ropose to 4 were adopted after considerable 

Aten Which fo © beer 
committee e the society, which is 
the name of The Miners’ National Emigration 
Association.” A vote of thanks was Mr. 
Macdonald, M.P., and Mr. Bart, M.P., for their 
efforts in Parliament to remedy the law of compen- 
sation. The conference recommended the intro- 
duction next session of a measure to compel colliery 
owners in cases of explosion to recover the bodies 
of the lost, and a bill for the amendment of the 
Mines Regulation Act was also recommended. 

At the sitting of the Conference on International 
Law Reform on Friday, Sir Travers Twiss in the 
chair, papers were read on the International Law 


of Affreightment,” The Operations of the Han- 


seatic League in * International Rules 
of Quarantine,” «Tafernational Weights and Mea- 
sures,” and Bankru Law from an Interna- 
tional Point of View,” and the various subjects 
were referred to committees for consideration and 
report. The yw © 4 3 was held on Satur- 
day at the Guil Sir Travers Twiss, who 
presided, gave a farewell address, in which he con- 
gratulatad the members on the general character of 
the session which was terminating. The next 
conference will be held in Dublin. gg 

The owners of the Great Eastern have, it is 
stated, at last determined to adopt a suggestion 
that has been 1 made, and are about to 
convert the great ship into a meat - carrying trader 
between London and Texas, The requisite altera- 
tions, which include new boilers, will involve an 
expenditure of about 100,000/.; but as the vessel 
can carry 2,000 head of cattle, or 36,000 sheep, the 
speculation should prove remunerative. 

At Swansea on Saturday, during a regatta, some 
boys were found to be in a boat several miles from 
land in a very perilous position. Eight men went 
to their rescue, Three of them on reaching the 
boat occupied by the boys entered it, and got safe 
to shore. The boat with the other five men in it, 
after being twenty hours at sea, was picked up off 
Porthcawl, The men were in a very exhausted 
condition. 


Captain Carey, who was in 


com with Prince 
Louis Napoleon when he was Killed 


y the Zulus, 


emaining at Chislehurst for the time,” 


and is a native of Brixham, is expected at Plymouth 
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in the Jumna in the course of to-day. The following 
Address has been sigued by some 3,000 persons, 
for presentation to Captain Carey on his arrival :— 
* We men of Plymouth, in welcoming you back to 
your native country, desire to express our entire 
confidence in your valour as a British officer, and 
your honour as a gentleman, and our sincere 
2 with you in the trying circumstances 
in which you have been placed.” As it would be 
contrary to the rules of the service to allow the 
presentation of the address, it will be sent to 
Captain Carey’s family. 

he native view” of the British administra- 
tion of Indian affairs was again brought before an 
— ng audience on Monday evening by Mr. Lal- 
mohun Ghose, at the Horns Assembly Rooms, 
Kennington. Alderman Sir J. Lawrence, M.P., 
presided, and Mr, Ghose’s address was similar to 
that which he delivered a short time ago at 
Willis’s Rooms, where Mr. Bright was in the 


chair. 

On Monday evening Mr. Mundella, M. P., de- 
livered his annual address in Paradise- square, 
Sheffield, to a very large and orderly meeting. In 
reviewing the work of the session he said it was 
the longest, weariest, and dreariest he had known. 
The Government brought forward a programme of 
tifteen measures, but only four of these had been 
passed. He severely criticised both the financial 
and foreign policy of the Government, spoke of the 
Conservative party as united only when they were 
resisting all progress, and in conclusion said when- 
ever a dissolution came he should appeal with perfect 
confidence to his constituents. A vote of confidence 


was passed. | 
Au alarming collision occurred shortly after nine 
o'clock on ednesday evening “between two 


steamers in Barking Reach, on the Thames, a short 
distance from the spot where the Princess Alice, 
with her hundreds of holiday-makers, was sunk, 
The Vesta, from Hamburg, ran into the City of 
London, bound for Aberdeen, with a large number 
of excursionists aud a general cargo, the result being 
that the latter vessel was much damaged, but 
though in a sinking condition she was run safely 
upon the mud of the Reach. No loss of life 
occurred, and the passengers were taken in the 
Vestato Blackwall. It was barely forty-eight hours 
after the collision before the City of London was 
rendered buoyant again, and at the following tide 
she was on her way to the docks. The strength of 
the iron deck enabled her to stand the shock. With 
regard to the cause of the accident, statements have 
been made on both sides, but independent opinions 
tend to the exculpation of both. The pilot of the 
Aberdeen boat, Mr, Spicer, and the pilot of the 
Vesta, Mr. Sweetenham, are spoken of as two of 
the most experienced and careful men on the river, 
and the accident was probably due, like many 
others, to a misunderstanding of each other’s inten- 
tions. 

A remarkable case of superstition has occurred 
in the North Devon parish of Charles. A small 
farmer, believing he was bewitched by a rela- 
tive, journeyed to Exeter and brought home a 
white witch,” who is also a quack doctress. 
During the burning of some compound resembling 
incense the witch repeated an incantation ; but, 
notwithstanding her injunction that strict silence 
should be observed, the farmer’s wife interpolated 
some contemptuous observations, and the only result 
of the evening’s seance was that the witch prescribed 
to the farmer a beef diet for a week, during which 
time he was to stop at home. 

The Royal 228 Society’s Council has 
made the agreeable discovery that the total deficit 
on the Kilburn show will not exceed about 8,000, 
This is 5,000/. less than a recent estimate which 
has been published. 

The annual meeting of the British Association 
commences at Sheffield to-day, and the sittings will 
continue until the 28th. Professor Allman, M. D., 
is the president-elect ; and amongst the vice-presi- 
dents are the Duke of Devonshire, Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, and the Earl of Wharncliffe. There will be 
ten sectional meetings each day. The most 
elaborate arrangements are being made by the local 
committee for the comfort and enjoyment of 
visitors. 

It is believed that large shipments of iron are 
abcut to be sent from the River Tees to America, 
and the trading prospects of the mineral industries 
are generally looked upon as very greatly improved 
in the last few days. 

Mr. Gray and Mr. Parnell, at the instigation of 
the Archbishop of Cashel, have signed a letter 
declaring their recent quarrel at an end, adding 
that they equally desire to bring about, by the 
most effective means, the legislative independence 
of Ireland. The Very Rev. Canon Doyle, a parish 
priest in the county Wexford, resists this political 
reconciliation on the ground that a serious question 
is involved as between Whiggery and the 
National cause” in Ireland. Mr. Gray, M. P., 
ia a long and indignant letter in reply to the 
Rev. Mr. Doyle, says respect for the rev. gentle- 
man’s cloth and for himself prevents him 
from characterising his language as it deserves, 
The Freeman, he says, was never concerned in any 
‘* Whig plot” since his father or himself had any- 
thing to do with it, but will continue to say what 
it thinks, and so will he personally, without being 
influenced by attacks from any quarter. 

The Home Rule Council had a stormy meeting 
at Dublin on Sunday, and a division of five to 
seven occurred upon a question of confidence, it is 
2 Mr, Gray's position and Mr. Farnell's. 


Brompton County 


Mr. Grissell, who was on Thursday evening com- 
mitted to Newgate for evading the Speaker's 
warrant to appear at the bar of the House of 
Commons for breach of privilege, was released on 
Friday afternoon, Mr. Grissell has sent te the 
Speaker an apology which he intended to read to 
the House on Thursday had he been brought to the 
bar. He stated that he had no intention to commit 
any breach of the privileges of Parliament or to be 
guilty of any disrespect, and that in delaying to 
obey the Speaker’s order he had been influenced 
solely by the state of his health. 

Lord Northbrook, in addressing a meeting of 
Liberals at Falmouth on Friday night, criticised 
the foreign policy of the Government at some 
length. He said that the Liberal party were 
always of opinion that there never was a probability 
of England being involved in war in connection 
with the Eastern Question except by the action of 
the Government, and yet, having got us into diffi- 
culties which might have led to war, the Govern- 
ment took credit for getting out of the difficulty. 


timidity of the Government through the imaginary 
danger of a Russian attack on India. The war had 
led to annexation, and it remained to be seen 
whether that annexation would give weakness or 
strength. The real safety of India would be effected 
by pros government and taking care of its finances. 
Referring to the Zulu war, Lord Northbrook said 
that although ashamed of the origin of the war, we 
could not but be delighted with the gallantry of 
our men, and it was satisfactory that the Govern- 
ment had promised there should be no annexation 
of Zulu territory. . 

At the Guildhall Police-court on Monday the 
publisher of the Standard newspaper appeared to 
answer the complaint of Lord De L'Isle in reference 
to a statement published in that journal alleging 
that his lordship had pleaded the privilege of a 

eer by refusing to appear before the judge of the 
Jourt on a judgment debtor 
. summons for the sum of 2/, 8s. On behalf of the 
defendant regret was expressed that the mistake 
had been m 
with the paragraph, and an ample apology was 
offered. The case was adjourned for a fortnight to 
tee what further steps his lordship would take in 
the matter. 

The Mark-lane Express says the past week’s 
sunshine has done wonders in maturing the cereal 
crops. At the same time, the actual damage 
| wrought by the past unkindly season * 
obliterated as far as the yield of wheat is concerned, 
although growers may derive some benefit in 
improved quality. An examination of ears proves 
that the plant has been starved, and its grain - 
producing qualities reduced to a minimum during 
the earlier phases of its existence. Barley, in some 
parts of the southern counties, promises by no 
means badly. Neither wheat nor barley will be 
ready to cut before the end of the month. 

Fields of barley have been cut in the neighbour- 
hood of Camborne, and fields of wheat near Hayle, 
and throughout the whole of the south-western 
counties the growing crops are turning colour and 
ripening under the genial influence of warm air and 
a fair amount of sunshine. Many farmers have 
adopted a plan which has been extensively and 
successfully tried in the United States, of cutting 
the wheat before quite ripe. 

The statistics of crime for Ireland in 1878, which 
have just been issued, show an increase of 631 in the 
number of indictable offences not disposed of 
summarily, which is attributed to the existence of 
distress. In offences disposed of summarily there 
is an increase of 2,261 cases. The beneficial effect 
of the Sunday Closing Act, which only came into 
operation in October, is shown in the reduction of 
3,180, or about 3 per cent., in the number of 
‘* punishable cases of drunkenness.” More than 
one half of the entire of the serious crimes perpe- 
trated in Ireland last year were committed in 
Dublin, though that city has only one sixteenth of 
the population. , 


On Saturday afternoon the captive balloon, 
which was at the time confined to its moorings in 
the Tuileries, and not permitted to ascend, in con- 
sequence of the stormy state of the weather, burst 
with a loud detonation. The loss to the proprietor 
is estimated at 5,000/. The destruction of the 
balloon is explained by the aeronauts, MM. Godard 
and Darbois, as resulting from the sudden conden- 


temperature following the great heat, and coin- 
cident with a gale of wind which struck the balloon 
when imperfectly filled, and produced fissures in 
which it roared and played with fury. 

Early on Friday morning a collision occurred 
between a passenger and a goods train on the 
Western Railway of France, between the stations 
of Flers and Monsecret. The trains met full tilt, 
nine persons were killed, and the number of the 
wounded is estimated at thirty-two, fourteen of 
whom are not expected to survive. 

M, Pelletan, in the name of the Fourth Senatorial 
Committee appointed to examine the petitions pre- 
sented for and against the Ferry Bill, has drawn up 
a report in which he sets forth the conclusion that 
the petitions have not been spontancous on the part 
of the population, but the result of an agitation 
concerted and organised in Paris, and afterwards 
developed all over France; many of the signatures 
being forged. | 

The French Government have advanced the 
object aimed at by M. Ferry’s bill by issuing a 


rida t bli is to 
be hela A Donn o meeting of tke league is to 


decree ordering that every candidate for certain 
Government 4 shall produce a diploma or 


The Afghan war, he said, waa caused by the | 


e of connecting his lordship’s name 


certificate of studies granted by the State faculties, 
It is expected that most of the general conn 
now about to assemble throughout France, 
discuss the Ferry Bill, and pronounce an opinion 
thereon. 
It seems that Bonapartism is greatly on the 
decline in the French departments, Three pune 
rialist newspapers have just stopped publication for 
want of funds. 
Owing to the small amount of support which the 
project of M. de Lesseps for the cutting of an inter · 
oceanic canal across the Isthmus of Panama has 
met with, the issue ef 800,000 shares is for th 
a suspended, and the e whic 
ave been paid will be returned in full. Mean. 
while the contractor has determined to proceed at 
his own cost to the spot, and survey the ground 
anew. M. de Lesseps has resolved to go himself to 
the United States in order to deal with the alleged 
hostility of the Government to his scheme, Ps 
company will not be definitely established until 
return. ' 
All the towns of Belgium are preparing for next 
year’s fates in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Belgian independence, = iy 
There wasa flow of two streams of lava from 
Mount Vesuvius to the base of the cone on 
Friday. No irruption, however, took place on 
Saturday. | ey 
The Italian papers state that Garibaldi is some- 
what seriously indisposed at Civita Veochia ; he 
or eat on account of tha recurrence of arthritio 
pains, ; 
King Alfonso and the Archduchess Marie Chris 
tine will, it is expected, meet at Bordeaux of 
Arcachon, on which occasion His Majesty will stay 
for a few days on French territory. aati 
Mr. Mosely, jun., M.D., of Boston, United States, 
was killed by a fall while descending the Matterhorn 
on Thursday. 
It would seem that with the progress of harvest 
operations in Germany it becomes more and more 
apparent that the crops in general will yield a very 
favourable result, 3 
It is stated that the German Government intend 
to propose a tax on newspaper advertisements, 
t is stated that the German Emperor has par- 
doned Rear-Admiral Batsch, who was lately 


7 


sation of the hydrogen occasioned by the low 


sentenced by court-martial to six months’ imprison- 
ment for neglect of duty in connection with the 
sinking of the Grosser Kurfiirst, after only fourteen, 
days’ imprisonment at Magdeburg. pare Admins 
Batsch has also, it is said, been selected to sueceed 
Vice-Admiral Henk as Director of the Admiralty. 
The third court-martial for the trial of Captain 


disaster meets to-day. j 

The German Ultramontane leaders have iss 
their address to electors, in view of the forthcoming 
elections to the Prussian Landtag. The correspon- 
dent of the Standard says that the document, while, 
plainly showing that the ecclesiastical differences 
are not yet accommodated, indicates a complete 
change of front as to the attainment of that object. 
No more is said of Diocletian persecutions and o 
the intended extermination of Catholicism by the 
Government; and the points urged are simply the 
right of the Church to independence and the neces- 
sity of relieving her from the pressure imposed upon 
her. It may be also 8 from the manifesto 
that the new tariff, which was only accomplished 
with the aid of the Ultramontanes, is by no means 
approved by the entire Catholic 1 

The asperity which has of late prevailed between 
the semi-official Press of Germany on the one 
hand, and of Russia on the other, has not yet been 
allayed. The Russian journals are particularly 
bitter, accusing the German Government of having 
isolated Russia. ) i 

A telegram from Berlin says:—‘‘ The terror in 
Russia continues unabated. According to trust, 
worthy sources, twenty persons, including several 
officers, were arrested recently in St. Petersbutg on 
charges connected with Nihilism. In Od 
twenty-eight Nihilists are on trial. Several hun- 
dred suspected persons have 12 been ex | 
from Kiev, and General Ignatieff has ordered a 
still greater number to leave Nijni Novgorod.” _ 

The Golos reports an extensive seizure of powder 
and explosive material on Friday night, at a small 
shop in St. Petersburg, which has been N 
by a new tenant during the past year. The po 
had been informed that a large quantity of powder 
was secreted in the warehouse or cellar attached to 
the shop. They watched, and on Friday night four 
carts arrived. They were examined, and found to 
contain boxes filled with powder and explosive 
grenades. The shop, also, was searched, and about. 
100ibs. of powder and other explosive mate- 
rials were discovered. The proprietor has been 
arrested, and the shop closed and sealed up by the 
authorities. 

In a despatch to the Great Powers, the Porte. 
communicates the appointment of Safvet Pasha, 
Sawas Pasha, and Ali Saib Pasha as Turkish Com. 
missioners for the rectification of the Greek frontier, 
The negotiations will be opened immediately, and 
it is expected that a compromise will shortly be 
arrived at. In Government circles it is believed, 
Safvet Pasha is disposed to cede to Greece Theasaly 
as far as the River Salambria, including the town 
of Tricala, and Epirus as far as Konispolis, but 
not Janina. 

Count Andrassy, it is stated, still adheres to his 
resignation, He is expected in Vienna to-day, 
when he will submit to the Emperor the name of 
a statesman as his successor. The change of chan: 


cellor will, it is asserted, involve no alteration in the 
Imperial policy. 


Count Monts for conduct contributory to the 
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Messrs. James Calv Horace Guarraccino, and 
Stoney, have been named to the Porte by Sir A. H. 
Layard as European inspectors of the Turkish 
finances in Asia. 

The firman of investiture of the Khedive was 

resented and read on Friday at the citadel of 

. Sairo with great pomp in the presence of the 
Khedive, the Princes, the Diplomatic Corps, the 
Ministry, the religious bodies, and functionaries. 
It is stated that the army and the people in masses 
Tewfik Pasha as Khedive with entha- 
The ceremony concluded with a benediction, 
ced by an imaum, after which the Khedive 
a general reception of some 3,000 persons. 

The town was generally illuminated at night, and 


on evening there was a torchlight pro- 
cession nag’ 
The inistry having resigned, a new 


Cabinet been formed, in which the Khedive 
holds the position of President of the Council. 
General Kaufmann has congratulated Yakoob 
Khan on his accession, and has forwarded to the 
Ameer certain communications, which have been 
shown to Major Cavagnari, ‘‘in accordance with 
A Calcutta — wg to the 
Ameer consulted Major 
Cavagnari as to the answer he should return, and 
in accordance with the advice given the Ameer 
suggests that all future communications from the 
Russian general should be sent through the Indian 
Government, The same authority states that the 
city of Candanar has been made over to Sirdar 
Shere Ali Khan, the governor appointed by the 
Ameer, and that the first step taken by him was to 
1 certain taxes which had been remitted 
us, 
news comes from Cashmere. The 
t continues, the Indian corn crops are being 
up, and timely rain will only secure a rice 
crop equal to half the average. It is believed by 
the Nimes correspondent that half of the inhabi- 
tants 2 the valley have already perished or 


elegrams from Utah rt that a bitter feeling 
among the Mormons pt the Government has 


been caused by the polygamy prosecutions, also by 
the impending anti-Mormon —— to European 
Governments. The Mormons, however, say that 
they do not believe foreign Governments can be 
induced to join in an anti-Mormon crusade, and 
A* heard of any intended forcible resistance 
to the Government. 

Intelligence has been received at New York of 
the arrival of the Polar exploring vessel Jeannette, 
at Onalask, on the 2nd inst. According to the 
report of the captain of the United States revenue 
vessel Richard Rush, that vessel passed through 
Behring’s Straits, within seventy-five miles of East 
Cape, when the sea to the northward of that point 
was clear of ice, Last winter had, he states, been 
unusually warm, and the ice broke up earlier than 


: 5. 

| Two were killed and twenty-six wounded 
in the which took .— on Friday between the 
French and Irish ship labourers at Quebec. At the 
despatch of the latest intelligence the military were 
being kept under arms. 


Canon Farrar’s new work, ‘‘The Life and Work 
of St. Paul,” is now in a forward state of prepara- 
tion, and will be published at the end of the 
month Messrs, Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 
Mr, Mudie has subscribed for 1,000 copies. 

Tue New IRISH UNIVERsITY.—A correspondent 
of the Temes writes: — It was proposed by the 
Government that the name of the new Irish 
University should be ‘the University of Ireland,’ 
but objection was taken to this by the friends of 
Trinity — Dublin, on the ground that it too 
— 4 led the title of the University of 
tion 


It is understood that the new institu- 
will be called the Royal University of 
| Ireland.” 

4 FemaLEe Mepicat Stupents.—In the list of can- 
didates who have just passed the preliminary and 
scientific M. B. examination at the University of 
London there appear the names of four ladies, all 
of whom have been placed in the first division, viz. : 
— Frances Helen Prideaux and Edith Shove, of the 
London School of Medicine for Women ; Mary Ann 
Dacomb Scharlieb, of University College; and 

Tomlinson, of Girton College, Cambridge. 

For the first B.Sc. examination there were also two 

ladies, viz :—Ellen Martba Watson, placed in the firet 

division, and Catherine Alice Raisin, in the second 

division. The Apothecaries’ Hall of London is the 

only other medical institution where females are 
admitted to this examination. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE City.—The Citizen says: 
—The ground of the first improvement which has 
0 been carried out in the City under the operation of 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and which is known 

as the Golden-lane scheme, is now cleared, and 
will shortly be offered for sale. Concurrent with 
the demolition and removal of the old structures 
has been the widening of the thoroughfare itself. 

Golden-lane has latterly grown much in importance, 

: and had — vo improved by the vestry of the 

A adjoining parish, St. Luke’s. The roadway of that 

- portion of the thoroughfare within the jurisdiction 

of the City was not more than about 151t. in 

breadth ; indeed, in some parts, only 8ft. ; but 
under its improved condition a well-paved roadway 
some 50ft. wide has been thrown open for public 
traffic. The net cost of the improvement to the 
ratepayers will be 260, 000 l. 


Tue Rev. Newman HALL Ax D Miss Wyatr.— 
A letter written by the Rev. A. H. Wyatt, from 
Cross Vicarage, Gloucester, to the editor of the 
Staffordshire Advertiser, states that the relations of 
his sister with the Rev. Newman Hall were 
approved of not only by her parents, but by Mrs. 
all herself; that her visits to Mr. Hall ceased 
when his wife left her home; ‘‘and,” adds Mr. 
Wyatt, the correspondence shortly afterwards 
„ because Mr. Hall, solicitous for my sister's 
reputation, which was unscrupulously assailed by 
his wife, deemed it advisable and better that it 
should cease. Afterwards they seldom met, and 
never except in the presence and society of others. 
What little interchange and communication passed 
between them — through my brother. My 
brother conveyed the very occasional communi- 
cations which they had to make to one another.” 
Mr. Wyatt says that Mr. Hall never made any 
intimation, much less any proposal of marriage to 
his sister. In conclusion the writer says that Mary 
Wyatt is not the lady whom Mr. Hall has in his 
eye,” but someone else, whose name was, he 
says, ‘‘ blurted out” in court by Mrs. Hall. Mr. 
yatt adds:—‘‘The Right Hon. the President 
eaid, ‘In all the long letters which have been pro- 
duced and read during this trial, in no one instance 
do I find Mr. Hall departing from that line of con- 
duct which the high-minded man would pursue. 
He has dealt with his wife with the tenderest con- 
sideration.’ In this triumph of his virtue my 
sister participates.” 

A WINDFALL FOR JEFFERSON Davis.— A lady of 
Mississippi has bequeathed her plantation there, 
and plantations in Louisiana, as well as other pro- 
0.860 the whole being valued at 250, 000dols., 
50 J.), to Jefferson Davis. The will is of the 
ate of eighteen months ago. The testator sets 
forth that she owes no obligation of any sort what- 
ever to any relative of her own, that she had done 
all she could for them during her life. She adds :— 
J, therefore, give and bequeath all my property, 
wherever situated, wholly and entirely to my most 
honoured and esteemed friend, Jefferson Davis, ex- 
Fresident of the Confederate States ; and I hereby 
constitute him my sole heir, executor, and admini- 
strator. I do not intend to share in the ingrati- 
tude of my country towards the man who is, in my 
eyes, the highest and noblest in existence.” The 
newspapers state that Mr. Davis has fcr some time 
past been a resident at the house of the lady in 
question, Mrs. Dorsey, and that he had begun of 
late to assume the management of the place. Ten 
days ago he presented the will for probate in one 
of the courts of New Orleans, thus expressing his 
determination to accept the bequest to the exclu- 
sion of the natural heirs. These beirs, it is under- 
stood, are abuut to contest the will on the ground 
of undue influence, and also the alleged fact of 
mental derangement being hereditary in the family 
of the testator, but there does not seem to be much 


) penny of Mr. Davis’s failing to secure the 


uest, . 
E Farmers’ ALLIANCE. — An influential 
meeting, numerously attended, was held at the 
Shire Hall, Chelmsford, on Friday, in order that the 
object of the Farmers’ Alliance might be explained. 
Mr. J. S. Gardiner, of Borley Lodge, presided. 
Mr. James Howard, chairman of the Alliance, said 
its objects were to secure the better representation 
of tenant-farmers in Parliament, to stimulate 
improved cultivation of the soil, to encourage 
greater freedom in the disposal of its produce, to 
obtain the abolition of class privileges, to promote 
the reform of the Game Laws, to obtain the altera- 
tion of all legal presumptions operating unfairly 
against tenant-farmers, to secure to ratepayers 
their legitimate share in county government, and 
to obtain a fair apportionment of local burdens 
between landlord and tenant. After an animated 
discussiop, in which Mr. Courtauld, M. P., took 
part, the following resolution was unanimously 
carried :—‘‘ That this meeting, having heard the 
objects of the Farmers’ Alliance, approves of the 
formation of the association, and recommends 
farmers and others interested in the promotion of 
agricultural reforms to become members and 80 
increase its influence.” Among those who apolo- 
ised for absence were Lord Eustace Cecil, M. P., 
lonel Makins, M. P., Colonel Brise, M. P., Mr. 
Baring, M. P., and Mr. Round, M. P. 

RAILWAVY Trarric.—The extent in which the 
general public has felt the intensity of the prevalent 
trading depression is shown by the marked fallin 
off in the number of railway journeys on some o 
the chief lines. The Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway has felt this during the past 
half year in very 1 degree. In first-class pas- 
sengers it carried 54,501 fewer in the last six 
months than it did in the corresponding six months 
of last year; in second-class passengers it carried 
64,405 fewer ; and in third-class passengers it had 
a decrease of 613,852. The total number of pas- 
sengers (exclusive of season ticket-holders) it carried 
was in the first six months of 1878, 5,129,715; and 
that number fell to 4 396,957 in the corresponding 
six months of the present year. It will be noticed 
that the declension in the number of first-class pas- 
sengers was the largest in proportion to its total, 
the falling off being at the rate of 28 per cent.; in 
the second-class passengers the falling off was not 
much above 20 per cent.; and in the third-class 
passengers the declension was about 13 per cent. 
on the much larger total of passengers by that 
class. It is shown, therefore, that the higher 
classes of traffic were the most markedly affected, 
and that there was a serious loss of traffic in all 


classes. In part this may have been caused by the 
prolongation of the past winter and the inclement 


spring ; but it is chiefly due to the intense dulness 
in trade, and the lessened earnings of all classes, — 
Pall Mall Gazette. | 

ANTI-MISSIONARY DISTURBANCES IN CHINA,— 
The North China Herald publishes a proclamation 
issued by the Footai of Hunan severely condemning 
the policy of anonymous placards inciting to acts of 
violence towards foreigners, and threatening 
offenders with punishment. In publishing this 
document the Shanghai paper says :—‘‘It may be 
remembered that some months ago two missionaries, 
arriving at the provincial capital, Chang-sha, found 
the city in a state of disturbance owing to inflam- 
matory placards posted over the place. So excited 
had the people become that it was with some 
difficulty the visitors escaped with their lives, ‘The 
style of Hunan placards is only too well known. It 
was there that that infamous production, the 
‘ Death-blow to corrupt doctrines,’ made its first 
appearance ; and ever since then the people have 
vied with one another in hostility to foreigners of 
every description. It is therefore with greater 
pleasure that we give publicity to the proclamation 
of the new Footai, which reached us through private 
hands, but from Chinese official sources; and this 
pleasure is increased by the fact that the procla- 
mation has been issued without giving time for the 
usual amount of external pressure to be brought to 
bear, and is, we have every reason to believe, the 
spontaneous production of the Chinese authorities. 
As one of tne first expressions of an improved 
friendly feeling, we take an early opportunity of 
noticing a graceful act, and hope that with extended 
intercourse there will be the less occasion to remind 
the Chinese students and graduates of Hunan and 
elsewhere that their previous conduct by po means 
does honour to the holy doctrine of Confucius, but 
is in direct variance with his teachings. Since 
writing the above, we have learned that Shao 
Héng-yii, the Footai alluded to, has been super- 
seded by Li Ming-ch’ih, the late Pu-ching-szu of 
Fohkien—for what reason we have to await future 
advices.” : 

SECTARIAN Riots Ar LurGAN.—A demonstration 
of 4,000 Home}Rulers at Lurgan on Friday deve- 
loped into a serious riot. A disorderly member of 
the procession having been arrested, a violent 
attempt at rescue was made. The police were 
ordered to charge the mob with fixed bayonets and 
afterwards to fire, the result being that one man 
was fatally shot and others were agers 4 injured, 
The riots were resumed on Saturday night, owing 
mainly to the refusal of the magistrates to arrest 
Captain Redmond, who had ordered the police to 
fire on the rioters. The rioting began at eleven 
o’clock, and from the first assumed a purely party 
and religious aspect. Protestant shops and houses 
were singled out for attack, the windows were 
smashed and the furniture broken. The Protes- 
tants retaliated with right goodwill, and up till 
two o'clock on Sunday morning two mobs of so- 
called Christians were destroying each other’s pro- 
perty and breaking each other’s heads, while bodies 
of armed police, endeavouring to briag orders out of 
the confusion, seemed to make matters worse, and 
had twenty of their number put horse de combat. One 
rioter had provided himself with a piece of dynamite, 
the explosion of which, luckily, did no further mis- 
chief than blow his own hand off. Some of the 
mob, too, were armed with rifles, but fortunately 
they were little used, and no fatal injuries are 
reported. The peace of the district, however, is 
by no means assured. Twelve Protestants, forming 
a majority of the coroner’s jury at the inquest on 
the body of the lad John Furphey, shot dead by 
the police in this riot, found that his death was 
caused by a gun-shot wound caused by a stray ball 
while the constabulary were firing on a riotous mob 
in the discharge of their duty. The remaining 
eleven jurors, all Roman Catholics, handed in a 
2 that there was no justification for the 

ring. 


Is THE Goop Time CoutNd ?—When the Par- 
liamentary session of 1878 came to an end it was 
pretty confidently anticipated that our trade would 
show some signs, however slight, of recovery 
before the Lords and Commons again addressed 
themselves to the transaction of national business. 
How stands the prospect now that another year 
of stagnant commerce has been passed through? 
Without indulging in undue optimism we think the 
lookout is decidedly brighter than it was this time 
last year. Then it was doubtful whether the 
incipient signs of renewed industrial activity on the 
other side of the Atlantic were otherwise than 
spasmodic, but now there seems no room for 
questioning the reality of the American revival in 
trade. The United States Economist, a-journal of 
repute and authority, affirms that proofs of 
increasing prosperity are to be seen on every hand. 
Railway traffic, both on the trunk and branch lines, 
coutinues steadily to improve month after month, 
while the iron, steel, and building industries are 
full of life. Whatever labour there is in the 
market, whether skilled or unskilled, meets with a 
lively demand at fairly remunerative rates, for 
while many long-disused blast furnaces and rolling 
mills are being again brought into operation, the 
abundant harvest, coupled with extensive re- 
clamations of waste lands, afford plenty of employ- 
ment to the rural population. r contemporary 
asserts that ‘‘more houses have been built, more 
farms improved, and larger areas of waste land 
brought under cultivation within the past year than 
at any former period in the history of the nation. ’ 
If this statement be correct, there cannot be much 
doubt that the prosperity of the United States has 


made considerable progress, and in due course of 
time this improvement will inevitably produce a 


— 
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stronger demand for British manufactures. There 
are some faint indications that this influence is 
already beginning to operate to our advantage. 
The importations into New York from Europe 
during the first seven months of the present year 
have been largely in, excess of those during the 
same period in 1878, and the chief part of the 
increase is reported to have been in English com- 
modities.— The Globe. 


Glewnings. 


Rector: Those pigs of yours are in fine condi- 
tion, Jarvis.” Jarvis: Ves, sure, they be. Ah, 
sur, if we wos all on us on’y as fit to die as them 
are, we'd do. 

„Tom, said an acquaintance of his who met him 
one evening, Who did you say our friend B—— 
married?” Well, he married 40,0007. ; I forget 
her other name 

The Paris Rappel, noticing the Ministerial fish 
dinner at Greenwich, says :—‘‘ They were served 
with the luxurious whitebaits (plural), which cost 
17. per portion.” 

The colour of dark blue wool always comes off 
more or less both in wear and washing. To keep 
it from running add a dessert-spoonful of salt in 
the last water in which the stockings are washed.' 

The Echo hints that Lord Beaconsfield may have 
been afraid to attend the whitebait dinner on 
Wednesday last lest Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, dis- 
guised as a waiter, might crown him with the 
golden wreath. 

Teacher: What part of speech is the word 
egg? Boy: Noun, sir.“ What is its gender?” 
Can't say, sir, till it's hatched. Well, then, my 
lad, you can’t tell me the case? Oh, yes, sir the 
shell“ | 

PRESIDENT Hayres IN A Fix.—A_ desperate 
a't2mpt—happily bloodless in its results—is stated 
to have been recently made by a young American 
lady to secure the heart and hand of President 
Hayes. Miss Emmeline Noble, of Indianopolis, 
penetrated by the conviction that it was her destiny 
to take rank with and after” the Queen-Consorts 
of the Old World, solicited an sudience of His 
Excellency, and was, in due course of time, 
admitted to a personal interview with him in the 
White House. Scarcely had she entered the Presi- 
dent’s presence—at least so runs the story—when 
she threw her arms round his neck, clasped 
him passionately to her bosom, and whispered in 
his ear, President, I am come to marry you!” 
Mr. Hayes, gently —— himself from her 
fervent embrace, observed that it was irremediably 
out of his power to meet her views in the 
matrimonial direction, as he had already pledged 


the nuptial vow to another lady. Miss Noble, how- 


ever, was not to be put off with what she scornfully 
designated as a paltry excuse for passing a slight 
upon her,” and insisted with alarming vehemence 
that a minister should be produced upon the spot, 
and the marriage ceremony performe 
least delay. Perceiving that she was not to be 
trifled with, the President craved her permission to 
leave the room for a second or two, in order to fetch 
an ecclesiastis, and the necessary wedding wit- 
nesses. Having effected his escape, he gave orders 
that the enterprising Emmeline should be removed 
with all possible gentleness, and that the police 
should a to her relatives informing them of 
her whereabouts, and requesting them to “‘ hurry 
up and take charge of her. few hours later 
iss Noble, confided to the custody of her natural 
* left Washington for Indianopolis in deep 
isappointment, her hopes frustrated, her ambitions 
shattered. She was afterwards placed in an 
asylum, it being found that she suffered from an 
affection of the brain rather than of the heart. The 
President is now somewhat suspicious of ladies who 
want to see him. 

A DicrionaRy oF AMERICANISMS, —As there are 
people who can admire the poetry of Burns, but to 
whom his Doric dialect is perplexing without a 
glossary, so there are lovers of Transatlantic litera- 
ture in this part of the world who are suddenly 
brought to a standstill in their enjoyment by some 
curious Jocution” or phrase, or nickname plain 
to the American mind, but which they are utterly 
unable to comprehend. When they hear of the 
Hub of the Universe,” they never dream that 
Boston is meant. Porkopolis, to them, does not 
represent Cincinnati, nor Manhattan, New York ; 
nor when the graphic and elegant expression he 
is sound on the goose” is heard, do they quite 
grasp that it means that somebody is politically 

onest. Neither are they awake to the sly humour 
of the cry, ‘‘Sayshay from this kebosh,” as 
2 equivalent for that dull invitation, 
„Oblige by leaving the premises. For the benefit 
of persons ignorant of rudimentary Americanese,” 
a learned and persevering scholiast has compiled a 
manual of the less known words in ordinary use, 
so as to aid the tourist who may favour the great 
United States with his presence, Very interest- 
ing it is to look over this admirable little 
tract, and note down the delicious vagaries of 
slang, and the luxuriant backwoods’ ramifications 
from inoffensive verbal roots. Amusing it is, too, 
to con over the list of sobriquets by which the good 
folk in different sections of the mighty Republic 

are called—so amusing, indeed, that we make no 
apology for transcribing it in full. The inhabitants 
ot Alabama are called Lizards ; of Arkansas, Tooth- 
— of California, Goldhunters; of Colorado, 
vers; of Connecticut, Wooden Nutmegs; of 


Delaware, Musk-rats; of Florida, Fly-up-the- 


Creeks ; of Georgia, Buzzards ; of Illinois, Suckers ; 


— 


without the 


of Indiana, Hoosiers; of Iowa, Hawkeyes; of 
Kansas, Jawhawkers ; of Kentucky, Corn Crackers ; 
of Louisiana, Creoles ; of Maine, Foxes; of Mary- 
land, Craw-Thumpers ; of Michigan, Wolvennies ; 
of Minnesota, Gophers ; of Mississippi, Tadpoles ; 
of Missouri, Pikes; of Nebraska, Bugeaters; of 
Nevada, Sage Hens; of New Hampshire, Granite 
Boys ; of New Jersey, Blues or Clam Catchers ; of 
New York, Knickerbockers ; of North Carolina, 
Tar Heads or Juckoes; of Ohio, Buckeyes; of 
Oregon, Webfeet ; of Pennsylvania, Penances and 
Leatherheads ; of Rhode Island, Gun Flints; of 
South Carolina, Weasels ; of Tennessee, Whelps ; 
of Texas, Beefheads ; of Vermont, Green Mountain 
Boys; of Virginia, Beadles; and of Wisconsin, 
Badgers.—Daily Telegraph. 


Births, Klarriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTH, 


STEVENS.—July 27, the wife of the Rev. Eben Stevens, 
Congregational minister, Lostwithiel, of a son—Horace 


Wardlaw. 
MARRIAGES. 

ANGUS — FRANKLIN, — August 7, at Victoria-road 
Church, Leicester, by the father of the bridegroom, 
Charles Joseph Angus, eldest son of the Rev. Joseph 
Angus, D.D., The College, Regent’s Park, London, to 
Margaret Noble Franklin, fourth daughter of George 
B. Franklin, Stoueygate School, Leicester. 

TATHAM—JACKSON.—August 7, at Crossbrook Congre- 
gational Church, by the Rev. D. Davies, B.A., assisted by 
Rev. H. Storer Toms, of Enfield, William Tatham, Spring 
Terrace, Rochdale, second son of John Tatham, Esq., J. P., 
Moss Cottage, Rochdale, to Bertha Louisa Jackson, second 
daughter of Rev. J. Oswald Jackson, of Theobalds, 
Waltham Cross, N. No cards. 

BAYNTUN—DUMSDAY,.—August 12, at Park Chapel, 
Hornsey, by the Rev. John Corbin, James Charles Bayn- 
tun, of Rotherfield-street, Islington, to Hannah Maria 
Dumseday, of Tottenham-lane, Hornsey. 

JOHNSTON—FALDING.—August 13, at Masbro’ Chapel, 
Sheffield, by the Rev. Dr. Falding and Rev. Thos. Nichol- 
son, the Rev. John Johnston, minister of Montague-street 
Church, Blackburn, to Edith Elizabeth, third danghter of 
the Rev. Dr. Falding, Principal of Rotherham College. 

CARLISLE—WILLETT.—August 13, at Above Bar Con- 
1 Church, Southampton, by the Rev. Andrew 

eed, B. A., of St. Leonards, the Rev. Henry Hermann 
Carlisle, LL. B., to Jessie, daughter of the late Henry 
Willett, Esq., of Norwich. 

PAYNE—MILLS.—August 13, at the Congregational 
Church, Horton-lane, Bradford, by the Rev. J. R. Camp- 
bell, D. D., assisted by the Rev. J. G. Miall, George 
Speke Payne, M. R. C. S., of Peterborough, eldest son of 
G. Payne, Esq., M. D., of East Peckham, to Frances Bessie 
Eva Mills, second daughter of Thomas Mills, Esq, 
Fletton Tower, Peterborough. 


DEATH. 


COOKE—July 30. at Bournemouth, whither he had gone 
for the benefit of his health, the Rev. Albert Cooke, E. A., 
aged 37 years. 


Epps’s GLYCERINE JUJUBES.—CAUTION !—These effec- 
tive and agreeable confections are sold by most Chemists ; by 
others, however, attempts are often made at substitution. 
We therefore deem it necessary to caution the public that 
they can only be obtained in boxes, 6d. and 18., labelled 
JaMES Epps and Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 48, Thread- 
needle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 

WaknInG! ReEckit?’s Paris BLux.— The marked supe- 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—vis., a flood of imitations, Ihe merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square se but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine oie. 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

“Coca LEAF, WORDSWORTH’s CHEMICAL Foop or 
HEALTH,” prepared from Erythroxylon-Coca,” the success- 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 5s., aud 15s.; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.— H. Wordsworth and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

Do your “DygeInG” AT Homs.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judsou's Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes. Sold by chemists 
every where. 

Happy Days! There is something of regret and gloom in 
the first appearance of grey hairs; our prospects are often 
blighted by their premature appearance. Ms. S. A. 
ALLEN’s WORLD’s HAIR ResToRER happily affords a safe 
and sure means for restoring them again to the freshness 
and beauty of youth. It is the old established standard and 
reliable article known and spoken most highly of in every 
civilised country. It requires only a few applications to 
restore prey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all 
that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfection an 
beauty. Dandruff is quickly and permanently removed. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Houttoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS. — Debilitated 
Constitutions. — When climate, age, or hardships have 
undermined the health, skin diseases are prone to arise and 


pe the existing weakness. Holloway’s medicaments 
daily 


prove most serviceable, even under the most untoward 
circumstances, This well-known and highly-esteemed 
unguent. possesses the finest balsamic virtues, which soothe 
and heal without jnflaming or irritating the most tender 
skin or most sensitive sore. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills 
are infallible for curing bad legs, varicose veins, swelled 
ankles, erysipelas, scaly skin, and every variety of skin 
disease Over all these disorders Holloway’s remedies exert 
a quick and favourable action, and, where cure is possible, 
gradua'ly but certainly arrive at that consummation. They 
are invaluable in the cure of scrofula and scurvy. 


= 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 

had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 

tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


R. RIDGE’S PATENT (COOKED) 
FOOD for INFANTS and 
INVALIDS. Lo 


. The 


DE. RIDGE’S FOOD is Agreeable 
Digestible, Nourishing, and Bone and Flesh 
Forming. By my troth, 
There's not a prettier sight on earth 
Than children who are well, 
With cheeks like roses, ‘ma teeth 
That fleecy snow excel. 


Just see a group of these at play, 
And by our Holy Rood, 

We say those healthy looks are gut 
By Dr. RIDGE’S FOOD. 


„What say physicians of repute?” 
They laud it to the skies, 

Its purity and strengthening power 
They also criticise. 


Nutritious and flesh-forming, too, 
And made from all that’s good. 
All analysts assert that none 
Can equal RIDGE’S FOOD. 


DE.__RIDGE’S FOOD.— ARTHUR 
HILL HASSELL, M. D., writes :— 
„Pr. Ridge’s Food is a very nutritious article 
of diet, well adapted for the use of infants, children, 
and invalids.” | | 


The whole profession praise this Food, 
Like mother’s milk it feeds ; 
However weak the child may be, 
To health and strength it leads. 
Like magic, its nutritious powers 
Produce the greatest good ; 
And that is why all parents use 
Famed Dr. RIDGE’S FOOD. 


Of diets it is richest, best, 
And safest now in use ; 
One trial does suffice to show 
Just what it will produce. 
Thousands of human lives it’s saved, 
And thus its sterling good 
Is fully known, and hence the fame 
Of Dr. RIDGE’S FOOD. 


What says the Press? Why, it speaks out, 
Its wondrous powers confirms ; 
And — it with perfect truth, 
In laudatory terms ; 
It says none equals, none excels, 
And, in a fervent mood, 
It shows the virtues that exist 
In Dr. RIDGE’S FOOD. 


The secret of its great success 
Is in the mode it’s made ; 

’Tis free as air from parasites 
Which others have displayed ; 

Made from the finest wheat that’s grown, 
No wonder it has stood 

The most severe and searching tests, 
This Dr. RIDGE’S FOOD. 


DE. RIDGE’S FOOD.—What mys the 
Press ? 


How beautiful does baby look, 
How healthy and how fat! 
It all results from one great source, 
And you may guess what's that. 
Why, now to eat his diet he 
Is always in the mood, 
So pleasant to the palate is 
amed Dr, RIDGE’S FOOD. 


When other articles we gave, 
Disgusted would he be ; 

But now he takes his Patent Food 
With relish and with glee. 

Instead of being sickly, weak, 
And in a fretful mood, 

He’s strong, he’s healthy, and robust, 
With Dr. RIDGE’S FOOD. 


DE. RIDGE'S FOOD.—Mothers say:— 


DR. RIDGE'’s Foon. 
The CONTRAST. 


„Look on this picture 
And on that. —SHAKESPEARE,. 


Contrast the child that sickly, pale, 
Effeminate, and weak ; 

Who has not strength, nor nerve, nor yet 
Can scarcely dare to speak. 

While such are fed on diets vile, 
Devoid of all that’s good, 

Let’s see how other children thrive 
With Dr. RIDGE’S FOOD. 


Reared by the help of RIDGE’S FOOD, 
The child is hale and strong ; 
Possessed of every blessing that 
Can make existence long. 
It Jays the sure foundation of 
Health, strength, and all that’s good ; 
This is the contrast daily shown 
By Dr. RIDGE’S FOOD. 


PE. BIDGE’S FOOD is wld by al 
Chemists throughout the country. 
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Less than Three Dosen not supplied. now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs. LANCE. 
. ROFITABLE AGENOY.—India and Obi The AUTUMN TERM is from TUESDAY, Srpremper Irn, to FRIDAY, Dxcemper 19ru. 
pure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell _ References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. DAL, Birmingham. 
aon 26, 6d. 11 r 2 at Importe : prices : —— , 
N or and press OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT THE NORTHERN 
to Ortver, Oxtver, and Co., Tea I 
iti H LONDON, N. CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
. C cted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M. A., 
EMORY EXTRAORDINARY BY CORRE. | (Gold Medalist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
| SPONDENCE.—Particulars post free of Mz, WM versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. EstaBiisHep 1831. 
STOKES, Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, f. In, additien to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and | For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
R ’ W. Clase yay? amet — 8. 30. English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
“Stokes on M 7 


emory,” by post, fourteen stamps. Memory struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the Prinsionl— Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 


upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting hy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
Globe, 14 stamps. | — |= taught by Dr. Adelatein, . . en Languages, petent — a 1 
. rawing, and Painting at the Royal Po nic, London. | JOHN CROSSLEY, Esa., Halifax, Chairman 
£10 24 — 4 he BR nts wel a te: — rae from 245 per — . W. H. LEE, Esq., J P., — 4 — 
f ° OOKS sen ti . 0 2 „A. . e 
pam 1 — 8 or particulars apply as above J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon 


£1,000) fen U sn Stockbrokers, f. Wall Street, New | Warrior m. KING'S SCHOOLS. — Re ee ne Reed hee eee oe 
‘ A. 


| The GRAMMAK SCHOOL will RE-OPEN, “The School itself is an excellently-contrived building 
SEPTEMBER 15, in the new buildings. Boarding fees | where... . nothing has been — to provide fine, lofty 
F. H. MIALL, 27, Ka Street, Liverpoot, | £40 a-year. No extras, Tuition fees £10 to £12 a-year. | and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND Special attention paid to French, German, Drawing, and | lavatories, &., and found them superior to most that I have 
FORWARDING AGENT atural Science, classrooms, and well-arranged | in . The situation cannot well be si sed for 
ar : 9 * — . — at pond — ay h — 9 N 8 the Cambridge Examiner’s 

bi HIR ’ niversities or places rofessional training. so Exhibi- hy idsummer, ¥ 
L ON DON. —8 fan ty S TEMPERANCE | tions in = form of J lor E antes of og a e 4 Aenpes since ei a * 2 
3 cricket groun ing the school.—Apply to Rev. | tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary. e 
57, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. W. F. MacMichael, M.A., Head Master. „Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 
Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 3d. e course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the OLLEGIATE SCHOOL, BECCLES, | Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, s0 as to 
. Visitors’ Book, et SUFFOLK. fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 

„We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to Principal: ALFRED K. HOCKEY, F.8.A, &c. at the Universities. 

find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, open competition; Dee, 1879. FIFTEEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 
shall recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.’— | Extensive well-adapted Premises. Large staff of resident | LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
J. Rona, Bourne. English and Foreign Masters, Sound and liberal Education. one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 


_ 


a —_— 


* As on all us visits, I can testify that this is the Every convenience for Cricket, Bathing, Kc. Additional wing | tinctions. 

most comfortable home I find when away from home.”— | has been added. A few vacanciés why be secured. See fall Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

W. B. Harvey, Frome. | Prospectus, &e. Terms: From 18 Guineas. inisters’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
“ After visitiug various places in England I have come to = be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest OIRA HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, For Prospectuses, with a view of the ool Premises, 

comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) UPPER ADDISCOMBE, CROYDON, SURREY. | Terms, and further information, apply to the Principal or 

4 ae Hotel par excellence.’”—J. K. KARCHER, Conducted on the Collegiate system. | Secretary. 


The testimony of the Parents of past and ent Pupil 7 
FROFAL, , POLYTECHNIC. — weremPsy. is that the Training and Teaching ars very marked in their BLACK POOL. —MERCHANTS’ COLLEGE. 


~— 


effect.  NEX 
by Prof, Puppzr, at $ and 8—THE | Boarders received from the age of Nine years and Names now entered for NEXT TERM, Szpr.4. Full 
FAIRY DE rand, Romantic, Fairy, Musical Enter- | upwards. prospectus, address . 
A. N ore eked 17 Inclusive Fees for Board and Instruction, 80 to 100 guineas ISAAC GREGORY, F.R.GS. 
.OscaR HARTWELL, and 9, annum, according to 
LIGHT ; GAS: what it does and can do; The STEAM wor Pros — 2 of Referees and full par- SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


ENGINE, Ke, by Mr. J. L. Kina.—The ZULU WAR, by ticulars, address the Principals, as above. FACING THE SEA. 


Mr. W. N ‘May.—VOYAGES IN THE AIR, and TH — 40 HOUSE, 

WonbERs OF MO SCIENCE, by Ar. T. C. T. LEONARDS- ON. SEA. — HIGHBURY 8 51, EVERSFIELD PLACE, 
ErwortH.—STOKES ON MEMORY.—LEOTARD the HOUSE SCHOOL for Young Gentlemen, Head ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. , 
Diver, Diving Bell, &c.—Admission, 1s. Open | Master, R. JOHNSTONE, M. A., LL.B. Classics, Mathe- | —— — 

at 12 and 7; carriages at 5 and 10. matics, Modern Languages, and thorough English taught. NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


Special attention paid to he health and comfort of delicate — 
STEEL PENS warranted quality, Manufactured by | boys. The AUTUMN TERM commences Sept. 20, For] Mr. JOHN STEWART has the pleasure of informing 
EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- | Prospectus apply to Mrs. DUFF, the Lady Principal. his friends that he has secured the help of the Rev. B. B. 
B re THE GALVANISED | * WILLIAMS, late of Chichester. 
= METAL % A FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RETEIVED | The New Lower School, under the care of Mrs. Butler 
60; 1 EN . a8 RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in | (wife of Mc. Edward A. Butler, B. A., B. Sc.) will be OPENED 
the Northerh suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons at CHRISTMAS. f 

witn Four Masters) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for 4] The following successes at public examinations have been 
governess-pupil (Ministers ‘Daughter ap pega eer achieved by boys from this school ‘during the last nine 

the Lady Principal, Mrs. Hennsh, Park House, Parkhurst- months :— : | 


toad, Camden-road, N. London University First B. A. . . q 1 
| 8 „ Matriculation in Honours ... 8 
Established 1857. 4 » „ . Matriculation in lst Division 3 
ADIES’ 2 Waden HOUSE, Cambridge Local 8 — Boo aS 4 
’ Professors attend for the accomplishmente. Careful train Mg eh main Pret Eee Es 1 4 
Provided against by a Policy of the ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University ? 2 14 Third Class— total, 


Examinations. 


NNW PAGSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, | _ Special terms for the daughters of ministers. Address CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 


| 4 CORNWALLIS GARDENS, HASTINGS. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidentel Assurance’ L. E-. 


A School for Ladies. 


J. UTHERLAND HE O US E, o d : LIAMS (wi h B. B. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 8 MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH. onducted by un ia of the Rev. B 


SUBSCRIBED OAPITAL, £1,000,000. LADIES’ SCHOOL, Prospectus on application. 
~~ Annual Income, £214,000, 1 Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. | 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Prospectus, with full particulars. on application. NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
— a] event of Injury „ may be secured at : SEASIDE EDUCATION. Prineipal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. REAT = ARMOUTH COLLEGE. Second Master—T. POWELL, Esq., M. A. (Ox6n.) 
21, 350, 000 have been paid as Compensation. —— 9 1 — the ern — and 1 
. : 1x 1aen asters, hivers mimations, an ommercial 
. Ag he Peat. © Se Say Pee ihe Lew Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application, JUN 10K SCHOOL PREPARATORY to 3 . 
„ POR ee ee ORD TERRAOE ACADEMY, | Terms from 26 to 40 Guineas per annum. . 
. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. r R ‘ For Pros 9 to the Principal as above, or to the 
3 N — Mr Sunderland Secretary, Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. — 
‘dt 7 SEW EG AE. 8 Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on applicttion to | The College will REOPEN on FRIDAY, Avausr Isr. 
Simple, Sent, we , Durable. Guaranteed, No extras DANIEL T. HOWQRTH, Principal. Tau EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, sot with 
‘Month’s . Kasy s of payment, 108. monthly. , 1 
1 | TRTTENBALL COLLEGE, gegen and may, indeed, be wornby the Prince of 
; ° the Peasant, It i set-off to man. 0 
— Sen N EU 
% Het ears to t him * 


_ 


worth 10s, 6d.; bu 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq. M.A. (Lox- Yom 
HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN | don) I. A — be cler | to me, with a .O. O. 
N . THE EARS. | and argh anon 1 Higher n of | be sent by return of post, If not approved of, money 
ello 


ö Taine — returned. 
E Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his] University College, London, w of University College | 
Health Advocate, important advice and par-] London. } JESSE SILVERTON & CO. 
ticulars on the above su free to any „showing Szconp Mastsx— (Son or THN Rev. E. J. Sitverron), 
how Deafness may be at once relieved and ultimately — JAMES SHAW, Ed., B. A. (London), First in the First 9, PARK STREET. NOTTINGHAM. 
Many most interesting cases are set forth, Thousands of | Class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations. 
ple are hearing Sermons and Lectures „ Who would | ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
When « remely io co mussentel ougie bat over? deaf pereos — Inland, e. c Inland, Class, By 20s. cu Derby 
a remedy is so , ought not every person hi ected with the College. 8. cash; ass . cash; 
in the Kingdom to try it, iit be in his or her power! | "senior Tettenhall Scholarship . , £81 10 5 Brights, 19s,; Nuts, 18s.; Best Coke, 198, Cash on 
Scholarship. .. . 5 0 very. 
BBY. . RLVERTON, Sad» vale pies. . 3 — 5 0 Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 
ALBERT GOUGE, FARK ‚ | The Shaw Bebolarthlp..........0ncere 90 0 0 TER 
Pastor or Exeter Hatt Cnunon. The Mander Scholarship. . . . 30 0 0 OALS.—LEA and CO. S LOWEST SUMM 
NERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, _ There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises b ag gy BEST ohana “yy ose — 
by REV. E. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages. for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather, Lam 8 242. Asa 1 : 21 : «bowl 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or ALA-| There is u well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three | Prat 1 12 B — . 
BASTER end PASSMORE, ¢ Paternoster Buildings | good fields for cricket and football. N ea Sie’ cae) eee ak pet 
London. The Sermons sre quaint and humorous, containing Boys are prepered for the Universities, the Professions, and yaaa a my 3 ‘Dees 8 . 0 1 Hien 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must read | for Commerce. ; : : / wae ove) 


1 ' 9 . 2 hern Railway, 
them!! N l hile they d 1 A For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head | Fate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great ort ‘ 

ving of the — 4 of Worship, Exeter Hall, Master at the College, or to the — Preacher, the | Nin oe Wher Holloway, N.; 2 „ N 7 
K ingham, will be found within, These Sermons are Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton 4 and 5, eee Paes: oe * W. ; 4 
unlike all others. Sent post free from the Author, THIRD TERM from SEPT. 21st to Duc. 20th. Wharf, War ’ V. 
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the old shareholders and the present entrants. 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 


DiRECTORS, 
Chairman—Mr,. Alderman M‘ARTHUR, M. P. 
Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Faq. 

H. J. Atkinson, Esq. | John Napier, Esq. 
H. H. Fowler, Esq. W. K. Parker, Esq., F. R. S. 
B. In 5 — E 8 * Pidgeon, Esq. 

e , Esq. v. J. A. Spurgeon. 
Sir cis Lycett, John Gunner, Re. 

S. D. Waddy, Esq., Q. C., M. P. 


Assurance and Annuity Fund., 41,599,212 14 2 
Annual Income e : 277,115 0 0 
Every description of Life Assurance Business is transacted 
by the Bociety at moderate rates. 
W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
32, Moorgate-street, London. 


- MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
IIABILIT 


Bin EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM. 
d PANY.—Office: 4, Queen Street Place, London, E. C. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1879.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 


2,175 policies issued for £456,450 
New annual premium income 13,099 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

24,283 policies in force for £4,437,034 
Annual premium income 133,446 


DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 
Death claims, including matured 
policies and bonuses paid in year 453, 759 
From commencement paidforclaims 485,534 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 
Added in the year. . . 460,689 
Increasing the fund to. 624,446 
Average Reversionary Bonus for 24 years, ONE-AND. 
A-QUARTER per Cent, per Annum. 
Policies payable in lifetime. Separate use Policies. 
Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 
Assurances effected in the Mutnal Department during 1879 
— in Ninth Division of Profits, and rank for Two 
ears Bonus therein. 


SIXTH ISSUE OF SHARES, 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 
E. C., seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station. Capital, 
£1,000,000, in 40,000 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, for the 
Purchase and Sale of productive and progressive House 
Property, and Improving the Dwellings the Worki 
Classes on the self-supporting principle. Registered Marc 


15, 1876. 

CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist issue, at par. . . .., 4, 000 shares Amount . . , £100,000 
2nd £1 100,000 


* prem. 4,000 „ oc Geena 
Ird „ £2 prem, 4,000 „ 3 100,000 
4th „ £3 prem. 4,000 „ 898 100,000 
Sth „ £4 prem. 4,000 „ 3 100,000 
6th „ £5 prem. 1,058 „ 535 ee 
Total ......... 21,055 Total.........£526,375 


The Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per share 
premium, 1,055 have been already allotted, and the 
remainder are in course of allotment. 

The present ium has been fixed to place on a fair level 


Further profitable re-sales have been made. 

Estates purchased 123, for £610,248. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £27,000. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,867. 

Profit of Third Year, nearly Eight per Cent. 

4 Current rate of interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter per 
ent. 

Third Annual Report, Balance Sheet, Share Application 
Forms, Pamphlet entitled “Seventeen Facts,” and all other 
information apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited), 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital £500,000. 
{NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
51 per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for Onz Year and upwards. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Beal of the Com with 
ee or coupons attached for half-yearl interest: 4 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The | ities in which 
their moneys are in and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 1 
ses and full information obtainable at the Office 


52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


THE BIBKBEOK BUILDING Soor s ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXOEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO P HASE A HOUSE FOR 
ORWO GUINEAS PHB MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 


the Office of the BinksEcK BUILDING Soi. 29 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 


for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
urposes.— Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
ND Socizty, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. | 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBRNCK BANK, 29 and 30, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
2 rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
emand. 


— 


Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application 


— 


USE 
AND BUMSTED’S 


se, | TABLE SALT, 


As Supplied to 
HER MAJESTY, 
SALT. 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO, 


ees 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E.C. 
For the Million. 
ABBISS’ ) 
PREPARE 
COFFEE. 


Strong, rich flavoured, and very economical, in 3lb, 
tins, at 28. 6d. each. 


Also the best 2s. Tea known. 
G. LAMPARD, 44, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, E.C. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature thus— 


Lee erence 


which signature is placed on every botile of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 
% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. 1 should be made to 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimates free. Advances made if required. —Addrese, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


~§PRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, special 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


Class Class Class Class 
A B O D 
Surr —— 868. 428. 508. 598. 
O.., eee 17s. 6d. 218. 28s. 338. 
ROUSERS ...| 12s. 6d. 138. 148. 178. 6d. 
OvxnCOATS. 21. 2888. 908. 42s. 
: LSTER” ... 80s. 42s. 50s 60s. 
OYS8’ SUIT ...| 16s. 20s. 27 288. 
Do. OVERCOAT) 12s. 6d. | 16s. 6d. 21s. 248. 
Do. ** ULSTER’’| 15s. 6d. 20s. 258 29s. 
Class Class Class Class 
E F G H 
= mmm Ths «Sls. 948. 102s. 
OAT. . 428. 6. 866. oe. 
ROUSEBRS ...| 22s. 2458. 266. 288, 
Overcoat | 50s 55s. 65s. 70s. 
LSTER”’...| 70s. 758. 84s 100s. 
Bovs’ SUIT . . 81s. 368. 40s — 
Do. OVERCOAT; 27s. 30s. 368 — 
Do.“ ULS TER“ 82s. 888. 42s. — 


WAISTCOATS, 7s. to 16s. 
The Ready-made equal to those made to order. 

Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free. | 
“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) 
Have for some years formed an important feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL KROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving’ itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN’S MORNING or TRAVELLING SUITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


— | 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 
Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 
ILL be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


gratis and port free, which explains the only 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 
FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1867; PHILADELPHIA, 1876 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE, 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 


tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 


Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 
8. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
alatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, 
teaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bo'tles, at 
6d., Is, and 2s. each. : 


Prepared by GoopALL, BACKHOUsE and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. — 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
household, and an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Id. Packets; 
6d., 1s., 28, and 5s. Tins, 


Prepared by GoODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c,, Ke. Kestores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, IS., Is. ljd., 22., and 
28. 3d. each bottle. 


Prepared by GoopALL, BAck nous and Co., Leeds, 


— — — —— —— — 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 
time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
asa useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard, Give 
it a Trial. ; | 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and ls. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


— — — — — — — 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and 00. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., J., 28. 6d., 
and 58. packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 


SouxMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, 
BAKED PUDDING, &c., 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 


— 


Ho." WE WASH AT HOME, 


hy the nice, easy, economical, and expeditious process, 
without “ soaping-in,“ rubbing, brushing, or boiling; a 
record of TWELVE MONTHS’ delightful experience with 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ renowned FIVE-GUINEA 


VILLA WASHER, 


Wringer, and Mangler, Written for busy, careworn Mothers 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axp er, LUDGATE HILL, E. O. 


E. rs, SHELDON-WILLIAMS. Post free from Harper 
Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E. C. 


~ all —— — — 
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BROOK'S sgwing Corrons. 


Patent Glacé Thread, | . CZAWABPS. Fu -Cord Soft Cotton. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


Crochet and Tatting | ons ruse siz zoom, we. | —Rinbroidery Cotton. 


Class M . 
Cotton. e 00 
The onl g Re in , 
Of all Drapers "Vienna, 1873. Of all Drapers 


Throughout the World, | ™sisl end Award, Philedeiptie, 676, | Throughout the World. 


for variety and general excellence. 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORT FOR WOOLS. 
ICE Woo, 4d. and 54d. per Ball, II Coiours, at KINGSBURY’S. 
CREWELS, 102d. per dozen, or Id. each, at KINGSBURY’S. 
BERLIN WOOLS, black and white, 38. 9d. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
570 different shades, from 3s. IId. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
SCOTCH FINGERINGS, 14d. oz. or ls. 11d. Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
FILOSELLE, large skein, 33d, or 3s, 6d. doz, at KINGSBURY’S. 
Every Lady should send for a descriptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post free to any 
part of the world. Scraps for Screens, 160 for ls. ; Packets, various, ls., 18. 6d., 2s, 6d., sent by post. 


FP. L. KINGSBURY, SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAR, 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. | 


O. BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
13 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E. c. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


* PEW FURNITURE” 


ruos. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION. 


ee a Spek Ua ew CU A. 


| Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, 18. 4d. per lb. 


, Dr. Lan zer, F.R.S. says:. 
NEAVE 'S e NEAVE’S 


for Children.“ 
FO 0 D ALEX. Unx, A. M., F. R. C. S., says: FOO D 
| 1 consider it eminently 

a : fitted for the purpose.“ 


| . by the Faculty FOR 
q INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


generally, | 
JAIN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHIIOLESALE OF 


| _ J. RONEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


A-’CHILD’S SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


i 

are often Spoiled by the use of strong Alkaline or im Toilet S f ‘fa ; 
B pure Toilet Soaps, for at no period of 1 

A . the skiu so sensitive, Mothers and Nurses who value the health and beanty ef ‘the * 

i y, Children should ask for 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


| , GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE. 
It is strongly recommended by all the leading authorities on the Skin, 
USED IN THE ROYAL NURSERIES. 
AND SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WILLS’ 
THREE THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better Brand than the 


0 AST LE 8 IHRER CASTLES.’” —Vide “The Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes 
4 protected by the Name and Trade Mark. f 


} 
W. b. & H. o. WILLS. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
K N A 1 A N 8 PURE, MILD and MELLOW. : 
7 | DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


TY ) : THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


+ WHISKY. | rhe Gola Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1866, 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


80, 82, 84, 90, 92, and 106, FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S. W. 


“HOME COMFORTS.” 


Under the above title a-small volume has recently been 

issued containing more than one hundred short articles on 

matters of general household interest, together with a 4 

variety of new and well-tried recipes, in which the use of 3 VA 

gelatine forms a prominent part. , 
The book, neatly bound in cloth, and illustrated with 

numerous woodcuts,will be found very useful to Ladies, or any 

one interested in home comforts. A copy will be sent, post 

free, for seven stamps, on application to the publishers. 


GEORGE NELSON. DALE & Co., fi 
14, DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E. O. 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 

CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the BEST and SAFEST article for Cleaning Plate. 


Sold in boxes, ls., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, by Chemists, 
Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 
DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD’ OF HEALTH. 


8d. per pound. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 8 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin.—Seventh Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. : 


RUPTIONS: their Real Nature and Rational 
Treatment; with Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 


G, Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO.’S NUTRITIVE and 

SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its“ surprising” and “ un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 18., and 28. 6d. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL'’S PILLS. 


THE BEST 
SUMMER MEDICINE. 


Taese invaluable preparations are universally 


— --— 


| vesognised as the most suitable Medicine at this 


time of the year, cooling the Blood, and 
giving a healthy tone to the Stomach. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. per Box. 


Another Gold Medal 


again thee ONLY ONE awarded for 


(CSOD-LIVER Ol], 


2 
PARIS, 1878. 
IAN 5 


D-LIVER Oly 


pared by Moller’s Special Method, free from indigest. 
ible fate oF other oils, is rior to any in delicacy of 
taste and smell, medicinal virtue and purity. The most 
eminent London and European Physicians pronounce it 
t and Best. Given the highest award at 12 rau. 
MATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. Only in capsuled bottles, of all chemista, 


„NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE,’’—See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


CLAREE'S WORLD- FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular 3 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 

From whatever cause arising. : 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from 8 to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a ci in 
to test its value. 

Thcusands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in cases containing 813 
times the quantity, 118. each—aufficient to effect a permanert 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL 
CHEMuISIS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincolr. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses, 
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and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment. 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. | 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 


ADVERTISERS. ) 


the best media. Make money by keeping your advertisements 
out of worthless media. : 


advertise economically and remuneratively, IN ANY PAPER, &c., 
should send for 


“PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL v. 
MECHANICAL ADVERTISING.” (Regd.) 


Post free 6 stamps, from THE GENERAL PRESS AND ADVERTISERS’ 
Acrncy, 16, Great Marlbro’-street, W. Answers to advertisements 
received and forwarded. , 


No Fxxs.!] Send for Price List (48 pages), post free. (No Tickgts, 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES SUPERSEDED BY 


DEAN & COMPANY (Established 1888), Wholesale & Retail Teamen & Grocers, 


41, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. O. 


Free delivery in London and suburbs. Carriage paid on country orders of £5, and on orders for TEA (only) of £2, to 
any railway station in Great Britain. — 


Norz.—In many cases the above Price List will be found to offer advantages which no Co-operative Stores have yet 
attempted. DEAN AND COMPANY will thank the public to intimate to them any case of The Stores” offering 


advantages which they do not. 
Also general goods, as at any Stores. 


DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD. 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND GROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE 


Make money by saving money upon your advertising expenses in | 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE 


HEAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 designs of Bedsteads and Bed- 
room Furniture, with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


127 388 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
QROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY 


(REGISTERED), - 


THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 18-CARAT GOLD. 
WATCHES. 


—The Cases of these are very handsome, and in exact representation of th 
8-carat watches. The movements are thoroughly ‘reliable, and . to perform for I 2 


2 L. * are in no way inferior to high-class gold ones, and eminently superior to those of 


GENT’S OPEN FACE, from . Sen 21s 
e e ae ae eee mage 30s. 
%%%0é ff 


Free per Registered Post, 6d. extra. 
ALBERT CHAINS, perfect in finish, and embracing all the best 18-carat gold designs, 10s. 6d. 


Smaller patterns, 58., 7s. 6d. Post free. 
COMPASS 1 5 8 to Watch Chains, combining a reliable Compass, Burning 


LO 38. 6d. to 103. 6d.; Engraved, 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d.; with various Ornamentation, 
° 8, 
BROOCH.—4s. 6d.; EARRINGS, 3s. 6d.; BRACELETS 


12s. 6d. ; LONG CH ° ; 
LADIES’ VICTORIA CHAINS (can be worn as Neckleta), 7s. 6d.;  NECKLETS, ry ye 
2s. 6d.; LINKS, 28. 6d.; SOLITAIRES, 2s. 6d.; FINGER RINGS, 7s. 6d.; SCARF RINGS, 3s. 6d.; 


SCARF PINS, 2s. 6d. ; SEALS, 4s. 6d., PENC IL CASES, 23. ; 
18-carat Gold Patterns and Best Workmanship. 26. 6d.; Post Free. All in the latest 


Illustrated Catalogues and Opinions of the Press free per post on application. 
P. O. O. payahle at Exhibition-road, South Kensington. 


O. ROWE, 88, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S. W. 


_ 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


Eu sero QUININE and IRON TONIO 


in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neura Sciatica, 
Hdigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 


: Fatory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 
THOUSANDS are lost by amateur advertising. Those who would | 9 N 


EPPER’S QUININE and RON TONIC 

thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 

sical Forces. 

Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 11s., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 
of the teeth ec white, sound, sad Polistied like ivory 
Tt fiexceedingly fragrant, aud 0 ly useful for removin 
tions’ of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
ists. Pots, 18. and 28. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its object satiafac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles ut 18. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


—For restoring the coiour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, icularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and 2 is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.—Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. Od. and 4 6d. each. Sold by all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especislly noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 

rties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 


occupation, in 

The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at Is. léd. and 4s, 6d. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. end 116. each 
Both to be obtaiued of all Chemiste. 


“DR, ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.“ 


All who wish to preserve health and thus p life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide 


to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis frum any 
chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooko, | ro Con- 
cerning this book, the late eminent Sheridan Knowles 


observed :— It will be an tnealeula bt boon to every person 
who can read and think.” i 


CROSBY’S e COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in C , Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 

stead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root ol the 
malady, modern s.\« ce points to CROSBY’S BALSAM'C 
COUGH ELIXIk as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says ; 
I have repeatedly . how very rapidly and Bi 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with tke 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunc: 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Auiney, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 18. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 118. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. , | 


%% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 108. Od, 

Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s. 6d. Sole maker, 

G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory, 
Barrington- road, S. W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wits THE BEST ARTICLES 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24/; Spoons, from 24/ 
Papler Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/,56/,95/ 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ 
Dish Covers—Tin 21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
| _| Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 

or Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 


Fenders—Bright, 45/to £15:. Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Prass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gasellers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £4 4/ 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-ft., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c. 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers,Hurdles,&c. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


DEANE & CO., 


46, King William Street, 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


| 
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CANON FARRARS NEW WORK. 
JUST READY, in TWO VOLUMES, demy 8vo, cloth, Price 8 248. 


* 
8 


LIFE & WORK OF ST. P 


REV. 


** 


F. VV. 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
the Queen. 


© CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., 


THE 


BY THE 


FARRAR, 


D. D., 


Canon of Westminster; 


F. R. S., 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to 


Author of “ The Life of Christ, &c., &c. 


LUQGATE HILL, oe. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR COMMENTARY. 


Now Ready, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d 


THE SECOND VOLUME of THE 87 ODENT’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. Abridged from THE 
SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. By Rev. JOHN M. 
FULLER, M. A., containing 


VOL. 11.—JOSHUA TO ESTHER. 7s. 6d 
VOL, 1.—GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY. 7s. 6d 


The Speaker's ed ce a on the Bible has secured 95 


alf a se the foremost work of its class 
available for 


The object of oy lee Abridgment is to give informa- 
tion sufficient to enable any reader to understand the Hol 
Scriptures, to a t him with the conclusions of learne 


investigations, supply him with satisfactory answers 
to current 1 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Issued by the Trustees of the Jacop ABRAHAM 
FRANKLIN Trust Fonp. 


Crown 8vo, pp. XII.—296, cloth 3s. 


RELIGION, 
NATURAL AND REVEALED. 


A Series of Progressive Lessons for Jewish Youth. 
By N. 8. JOSEPH. 


Lonpon : TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


TITHES. 


HE ANCIENT LAW of TITHES, showing 
that Tithes sre the Pro of the Public and the 
Poor, By WILLIAM Eaa sz, of the Middle Temple. 


One Shilling. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
BY DR. WM. DAVIS. 


1, The . Book of English History 
or Families, in Question and Answer. 


5 Thie work contains all that is necessary for 
puta to lara in thee ft attempts to become acq — — 


Pith the H of England, and will be 1 a useful 
introduction to larger and more elaborate schoo! books 
on the su 

q short, concise, and pointed, and the 


are 
— — * Fl 8 „ me most 
mportant n —4 nglend, from the man 
Invasion to the t time. The work is well ty he 7 


attention of teachers, who will find in it test questions read 
made, on the most "ini — events — in English 
History.” — Educational 


2. The Complete gp Ore Parsing and 
sis: a k of Exercises for Home and School 
Use. Cloth, 9d. Also in Two Parts, 4d. 


“Commencing with the simplest forms of matical 
Dr. Davis 3 to those more eſaborate and 


— 


for imitati 

Sa . ool Guardian 
boon 

1 N. 


. manuals. Noneon- 


the ‘Behool 
8 MB a — ae ful ch ag nd | Mon 
; — in work all the 
____ Exercises. - ad 
o «The title ee 2 work.“ — Schoolmaster. 


* A 

“The Analysis is particularly clear and complete.“ Edu- 
cational Guide. 

“This book will be found useful to both pupil and teacher. 
Parsing and Analysis both form excellent exercises, and such 
a book gives great assistance in learning or teaching them.“ 
Scholastic World, 


London: Simpxin, MARSUALL, & Co. 
Edinburgh: O LIVA & Bop; J. Menzizs & Co. 


„A Specimen Copy of an od — above, except Keys, 
sent to Head Teachers “or half qth rice in stamps, on appli- | on 


cation te Dr. Davis, Wellington k Par , Clifton, Bristol. 


( 


oa ed as u text-book 
70 7 ode 2 adopt by 


— — 


O0 COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
Paincirat—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL D. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW. 


J. G. GREENWOOD, LL. D., 
Camb. ), (Fell. Univ. Coll., 


3 (4.6. WILKINS, M.A. (oamb). 
tive Philology . T (Fell. Univ. Coli., Lond.) 
scone 1 4 W. WARD. LL b.. M. A. (late 
a erer. ‘ Fell. St. Peter’ 8 Soll. Camb 
poet ane mat felt Cua Cll Carn) 
7 ate 
Mathema ties Fell. Coll., 5 
Natural Philosophy ........ BALFOUR ‘STEWART, LL.D, 
Physical Laboratory. OMAS H. CORE, M.A. 
Civil eee En-) OsBORNE REYNOLDS. 
Geometrical and Mechan c — 
UGE 006000006000 6 
—. pe A Mental 
oral . ROBERT ADAMSON, M. A. 
Political Eoonẽomy 
ALFRED HOPKINSON, M. A. 
Jurisprudence and Law. a L. — Fell. Uni 


one Ei Metallurgy...H. E. Oo ROSCOE, LL. D., F. R. S. 
lees 0. SCHORLEMMER, F. R. S. 


MARSHALL, M. A. 
Physiology and „D. So. (Lond.), Fell. 
ere, i S 


980000 


Ph logy andl Hi andj — lan GAMGEE, M. D. F. R. S. 

— Palzeontology, W. BOYD DAW EINS, M. A., F. H S. 
CHAS. A. BURGHARDT, Ph. D. 
T. THRODORES 


With 2 Lecturers and Demonstrators in all the 
principal subjects. 
Il.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 

Dean OF THE MEDICAL 8 ARTHUR GAMGEE, 


WINTER SESSION. 
Physiology and Histology{4BTHUR GAMGEE, M.D. 
Anatomy, Descriptive and * RRIGON WATSON, . p. 


eee zeeeeesseeeee „ 
HEN ty E. ROSCOE, LL.D, 


Organic Chemistry ......... O. SCHORLEMMER, F. R. S. 


Clinical Medicine WM. ROBERTS, M D., F. R. g. 
Principles and Practice of J. B MORGAN, MD. MA, 
9 cee ceccccccccocos . 

Rurgery. . . . . .. we . EDWARD LUND, F. R. C. B. 

Practical 3 1 . M. BRADLEY, F. R. C. S. 

General ogy and{ HENRY SIMPSON, M D 
Morbid Anatom JULIUS DRESCHFELD, M.D 

ay 
Hospital Instruction ...... he SURGEONS to the ROYAL 
INFIRMARY. 


SUMMER SESSION. 
Practical Physiology and * GAMGEE, M. D., 
Histology F. R 


eee JOHN “THORBURN, M.D. 


Materia Medica an acre DER SOMERS, 
. BRATS. SOLERGW ERG 
Medical Jurisprudence M. R C. p., & 8 


ARTHUR * RANSOME, M.D., 
Hygiene . M.A. 
Practical Morbid His- 2 hs W. FA. M. D., 
b „%% „„ „„ „„ eeeee Cree eee DAVID LE, M. D. 


in — ALEX FRASER, M B., C. M. 
H. 8. BRANFOOT, M. B. 


— OF EVENING CLASSES. 
— 69 conducted by the Professors and Lecturers of the 


— 14 external Lecturers are held during the Winter 
in nearly — 14 the Arts and Science subjects. 


The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE :—In the Arts, 
&c , and Medical rtments, on the 7th October; and in 
Evering Classes on the 13th October.—-Candidates for 
must not be under fourteen years of age; those 

sixteen will be required to a prelimi exami- 
nation in Engli- h. Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin. 
uses of the eeveral Departments may be obtaiued 
from Mr. Cornish, ae: other booksellers in Mau- 
cheater, and at the College. 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


Bie and RESIDENCE at Brighton. Central 
tion, near to the Pavilion, Aquarium, and Piers. 
beral table. Every home comfort.—Terms 
on to Mr. and Mrs. Box, 58, Old Steine, and 
nd 18, C astle-equare. 


Je Urnrvxxszrr 


Bor _ of 


1 . SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 
MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURSDAY, 
the 181 SEPTEMBER, 1879. 
Applications for admission or for particulars of general 
information to be addressed to the Head Master, Dr. Wey- 
mouth, at the school. 


COLLEGE, 


—— 


LONDON. 


SESSION, 1879-80. 


The Session of the\Faculties of Medicine, of Arts, and 
Laws, and of Science will begin on OorogER I. Iustrue- 
tion is provided for Women \in all subjects taught in the 
Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. 

The School for Boys between the ages of Seven and 
Sixteen will RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 

Prospectuses and Copies, of the Regulations relatiug to 
the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c. (value 
about £2,(00), may be obtained from the College, Gower- 
street, W.C 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will be 
held on SEPTEMBER 25 and 26, 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway. 


TALFOURD \ELY, M. A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORD ON 
SQUARE, W. C. 

Students and Selected Candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service, attending Classes at University College, London, 
RESIDE in the HALL, under Collegiate Discipline. Par- 
ticulars as to Fees, Rent of Rooms, &c., may be obtained 
on application to the Principal, or the Secretary, at the Hall. 


E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English aud Foreign 
Governesses. 


Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN. 
The SCHOOL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, 


Conducted by Mrs. 82 87 and her Daughters, 


Serr. 11, 1879 
Terms on application, 
(xFoRD COUNTY MIDDLE. CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mereantile correspondence. 
Pupils from ‘this Schoo) bave passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and the College of Preceptors, 
aud the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations in 
Honours, Cricket, fishing, safe bathing, &c. 

References to parents in all parts of ingland. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas. 

For views and 3 apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Mars 


O LITERARY INSTITUTES.—- MR. 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN is OPEN to ENGAGE- 
MENTS for the delivery of hia lecture,“ The England of 
the Parific, or New Zealand as an English Middle-class 
Emigration Field.” Address : 13, Clapham Common Gardens, 
London, 8.W. 

N.B. The lecture, together with letters to the “ Daily 
News” on the “English Agricultural Labourers in New 
Zealand,” and other interesting matter relating to New 
Zealand, with eight full-page illustrations, may be had post- 
free for twelve stamps. Apply as above. 


REV. C. H. 


SPURGEON. 


These beautiful figures, pronounced by the Press to be a 
perfect likeness, now reduced to 10s, 6d. 

„Reduced copy of one in the Pastor's College Lecture 
Hall, sculptured by John Adams Acton, and is greatly 
admired. — Nouconformist. 

„A well-executed reduction ; we wish Mr. Dunnett every 
success.” —C. H. Spurgeon. 


Particulars from Pastor G. DuNNgETT, Newcastle, Staffs. 


Published by W. R. WIL cox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Priuted 


R. K. Burt & Co., Wine 
Court, Fleet Street, D.— WEDNESDAY, AUG, 90, 1879, 


